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J HE extension of the east front of the Capitol at Washing- 
| ton, which has so long been under discussion, is likely 

to be authorized, and six million dollars appropriated for 
carrying out the work, and for constructing a new office-build- 
ing for the members of the House of Representatives near the 
Capitol grounds. The extension of the Capitol is to be carried 
out substantially as designed by Dr. Walter, many years ago, 
and will, as it seems to us, add to the beauty of the building. 
The proposed office-building, as shown in the newspaper cuts, 
is, on the contrary, painfully ugly, and we trust that profes- 
sional opinion, vigorously expressed, may yet be able to save 
Washington from being afflicted with it. To those of our 
readers who have not seen the cuts we may say that the design 
shows an exaggerated specimen of the circular portico effect 
which seems to be favored in official society in Washington, 
and which Colonel Bingham so nearly succeeded in imposing, 
in a less objectionable form, upon his suffering country in con- 
ection with the alterations of the White House. ‘To describe 
it briefly, the proposed Congressional office-building, which may 
cost nearly four million dollars, has no corners, the place of 
each corner, the indispensable element in the firmness and 
solidity of effect of a monumental building, being taken by a 
huge, bulging, weak portico, semicircular in plan, planted 
diagonally on what should be the angle of the building, and 
utterly destroying anything like breadth and dignity. As if 
this were not enough to make the building ridiculous in com- 
parison with the beautiful Capitol, close by, the cut of the 
office-building shows two pediments, treated, with an originality 
which we regret our inability to commend, as transepts, the 
roofs behind them showing high above the balustrade, and dis- 
appearing, in perspective, into space, apparently in search of 
something to stop against. The designer of these extraordi- 
nary features seems to have thought that the slope of the lines 
of a pediment was a matter of indifference; or, possibly, that a 
peaked gable in the middle of each front would distract atten- 
tion from the painful corners. Undoubtedly, it would do so for 
a moment, but only to add to the regret with which every lover 
of art would view the whole composition. 


E are sorry to have to speak so of the work of a designer 
who is, undoubtedly, a worthy and hardworking person ; 
but it is necessary, to protect the public against the de- 

facement of what should soon be the noblest and most beautiful 
city in the world, for those who have speht their lives in study- 
ing and comparing the best, as well as the worst, existing speci- 
mens of architecture, and who can judge with certainty from a 
drawing the effect of the actual building which it represents, 
to speak plainly when they see the work of an ignorant tyro in 
design put forward, to be set beside the pearl of all the public 
buildings of the earth, the Capitol at Washington. 


r ; . 1419 
Public Library. %® 1! 
NE part of the plan fS¥ eiilarging the Cipitol will, as we 
sincerely hope, be abandoned. This is the scheme for fin- 


ishing the Brumidi fri in ath Ke da. It.is now a 
good many years since we WA bhatt OR shame at seeing 
the little man on the staging, painting a ridiculous and trans- 
parent falsehood around the walls of the central room of the 
American Capitol; and time has not changed our opinion of 
the work. Even as a piece of drawing, the Brumidi fresco is 
below mediocrity in itself, and quite unsuited to its position ; 
while its attempt to deceive the spectator into imagining it to 
be sculpture would discredit far better work, and discredits the 
building which it is supposed to adorn. The best thing that 
can be done with it is to wash it off, and either leave the wall 
bare, or replace it with some of the beautiful American decora- 
tive paintings of which the Congressional Library, for instance, 
furnishes so many @xamples. We cannot say that we find 
nothing to criticise in the architecture of the Congressional Li- 
brary, but much of the interior decoration need not fear com- 
parison with that of any building in the world; and it is not 
only strange, but deplorable, that, when American artists have 
shown themselves capable of such work, the most important of 
all American buildings should be kept out of their hands, and 
abandoned to the whims of any unknown pretender who may 
have the ear of Congress. 





LL American architects will feel a certain pride at the 
H news that the Council of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects has voted to present to His Majesty King Ed- 
ward the Seventh the name of Mr. Charles F. McKim, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, as the recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal for the present year. The last Ameri- 
can recipient of the Medal was Richard M. Hunt; and, after 
ten years, Mr. McKim succeeds most worthily to the same 
honor. 


J HE revolution in the teaching of architecture in France, 
| which has been so long under consideration, and which 

M. Guadet, as reporter for the Commission having the 
subject in charge, has studied with such admirable care and 
knowledge, is at last complete; and architecture is to be taught 
to young people in provincial towns in the same manner, and 
under the same rules, as in the School of Fine-Arts in Paris. 
The plan for the new regional schools, which has been finally 
adopted, provides that candidates for admission shall be ex- 
amined all over France on the same day, and that their work 
shall be judged by a mixed jury of Parisian and provincial 
architects, so that the standard shall be the same everywhere ; 
and, after admission, the students of the regional schools are 
entitled to take part in the competitions for all the medals and 
prizes of the School of Fine-Arts, including the Concours 
Rougevin, the Concours Blouet and the Concours Godebceuf, 
and the American prize, on the same terms as the Parisians. 
The examination for the diploma in architecture is still to be 
held in Paris, but the * values” required to entitle a candidate 
to enter the examination may be gained either at Paris or in 
the regional schools ; and the jury for the diploma is to include 
two representatives of the regional schools. Already, the 
authorities of the principal provincial cities have been notified 
of the decision of the Government, and a certain subsidy from 
the public treasury has been assigned to each; and a Commis- 
sion, consisting of MM. Guadet, Pascal and Blondel, with M. 
Crost, Chief of the Government Bureau of Instruction, is about 
to start on a tour of the provinces, to select places for accom- 
modating the regional schools, and to concert with the local 
authorities the details of their management. 





E have already spoken of the important influence which 
W this step is likely to have upon the development of 

French architecture; but the definitive creation of the 
new schools brings up more vividly the prospect of the pro- 
found modifications which they are probably destined to bring 
about, not only in the teaching, but in the practice of archi- 
tecture in France. We have never agreed with the persons 
who maintain that instruction in architecture\at the School of 
Fine-Arts has been reduced to a set of formulas. On the 
contrary, that admirable school has never been more opeu than 
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it is now to new ideas, and it is not from any awakening of 
those who have it in charge that we look for a change in it, 
but in the impulse given to the work of the students by the ad- 
mission of the provincial schools, and the consequent emulation 
of localities, rather than of individuals. It is obvious that 
young people brought up among the Roman ruins of Nimes, 
for example, or in the shadow of the magnificent Romanesque 
of Arles, or Saint-Gilles, or Caen, will have, instinctively, a 
different conception of architectural beauty from those who 
have always lived in Dijon, or Amiens, or Beauvais; and it is 
in the rivalry of styles, rather than of individuals, that art has 
made the greatest progress. Moreover, the regional schools 
will unquestionably have a great influence in stimulating and 
encouraging architecture in the towns in which they are estab- 
lished, thereby tending to form those local centres which have 
always been characteristic of great periods of art. That the 
Parisian students will suffer to some extent by the admission 
of a multitude of additional competitors for the prizes of the 
School is obvious; but the provincials, including, presumably, 
some of the most talented students, whose very sensitiveness 
would deter their parents from sending them away from home, 
will gain immensely by having instruction brought to their 
doors; and, as we believe, the art of architecture will gain also. 





nently by this great change in the French system of archi- 

tectural instruction concerns the capacity of women for 
architectural design. Since the agitation for provincial schools 
was begun, the Architectural Department of the National 
School of Fine-Arts has been thrown open to women. In 
Paris, this extension of instruction to girls has not had any 
very important result, Mademoiselle Morgan, a young girl of 
great talent, to judge by the frequent occurrence of her name 
in the lists of recompenses in the second class, having, appar- 
ently, given up the career which she pursued so courageously 
alone. In the provincial cities, however, where young girls 
enjoy much greater freedom than is possible in Paris, it is 
probable that many of them will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by the new regional schools to gain instruc- 
tion in an art which has a great attraction for many women. 
It is certain that such talent as they may display will be recog- 
nized and properly rewaided by the juries, and it will be of 
great interest to see whether the sex will show the capacity for 
the refined and abstract art of architecture which has already 
become so conspicuous in the other arts. 


Ai oceti ER question which will be brought up more promi- 





EW people realize how much has been done of late in the 
+ way of improving the planning and decoration of theatres. 
The radical laws which have been adopted within the past 
ten or fifteen years in almost all countries, requiring fireproof 
construction for every part of such buildings, prescribing the 
minimum width of staircases, and insisting that every theatre 
shall be virtually isolated, and shall have exits on two, or some- 
times three, streets, or public passageways communicating with 
streets, have not only revolutionized the construction of thea- 
tres, but their design and decoration also. In this country, 
where habit and precedent do not control artistic movements so 
much as they do elsewhere, the change has been very rapid, 
and recent American theatres offer, perhaps, greater interest 
for the profession than those of any other country, both in 
their planning and their decoration. We need not say that the 
American school of mural decoration is now one of the most 
important and progressive in the world; and in the theatres 
which are multiplying so rapidly it finds an admirable field for 
the display of its capacity. 





Qn; of the most extraordinary of recent theatres is one 
which has just been completed in Russia, in strict accord- 
ance with the rules, or, perhaps, the absence of rules, of 

the New Art. This remarkable manifestation of human genius 

has, by the way, taken deep root in Russia, and it may be 
imagined that the effort to produce objects more eccentric than 
even Russia had ever seen before has evolved some strange 
creations. In the particular theatre in question, the windows 
are arched at the bottom, instead of the top; the doors have 
the amazing shapes characteristic of the new fashion, and 
even the proscenium arch, although it has the grace to be at 
least symmetrical, presents curves which recall vividly the 

‘“‘worm that has swallowed a bone” which a French critic re- 

gards as the prototype of the motives of the “art nouveau.” 

The plans, as published, show nothing ef the decoration, and 


little of the arrangement, except that the disposition of the 
Dresden theatre, with a summer auditorium on one side of 
the stage, and a winter auditorium on the other, is improved 
upon by putting the summer audience entirely out of doors, on 
benches suitably arranged; but it may be presumed that the 
details do not fal! far short of the general design in eccentricity. 





indications of a remarkable breadth of sympathy, has 

bought one of the most interesting estates in Scotland, — 
that of Pittencrieff, which includes the ruins of Malcolm 
Canmore’s Tower, where Saint Margaret, the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, and grand-daughter of Edmund Ironside, took refuge 
from the conquering Normans, and where she afterwards dwelt 
as Queen of Scotland. The palace was afterwards extended, 
and new buildings added at different times, but it was always a 
royal residence until James the Sixth of Scotland removed to 
Enyland, to assume the crown of both kingdoms. The skeleton 
of Robert Bruce was found in the ruins in 1819, and buried in 
the neighboring abbey, where still repose the remains of Saint 
Maryaret and Malcolm. It was not until it began to be con- 
nected with English history that the old palace began to ac- 
quire sad associations. Mary Queen of Scots spent mach 
time there before she was betrayed and carried captive into 
England, there to die the death of a criminal; and in the 
palace was born Charles the First, who expiated a blameless 
life by death on the scaffold in front of Whitehall, and his 
sister Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine, whose woes every 
visitor to her castle at Heidelberg has learned, and whose brave 
sons, Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, upheld to the last the 
fame of the ancient royal house of Scotland. 


Mi ANDREW CARNEGIE, who is always giving new 





E make no charge for giving additional circulation to an 
advertisement which appears in the Schweizerische Bau- 
zeitung, asking for a thoroughly capable and experienced 

“cement chemist,” to take full charge of a cement-factory in 
Chili. The factory belongs to a stock company, and is an 
important one, capable of producing about one hundred thousand 
barrels of cement per year. An acceptable person is promised 
a good salary, and will have his travelling expenses to Chili 
paid. We must confess that it is rather mortifying to us to 
see, as we often do, good places in South America offered to the 
Swiss and Germans, rather than to Americans; but we pre- 
sume that the Chilian company wishes to get the best man 
that it can, without regard to where he comes from; and, as 
some of the most expert cement chemists in the world live in 
the United States, it might do no harm for any one who wishes 
to do so to send an account of his qualifications, his present 
employment, and the salary that he would expect, addressed 
to Z P 240, Annoncen-Expedition, Zurich, Switzerland, to be 
forwarded to the proper parties in Chili. The expert selected 
will not have to reach Chili until next August; so there is 
time enough to carry on the necessary correspondence, even 
by the way of Switzerland. 





J HE Technical Institute at Carlsruhe has recently estab- 
| lished a Laboratory of River Hydraulics, with appliances 

which deserve to be imitated by similar institutions in this 
country. For the purpose of studying the effect of the flow of 
the water of a river upon its bed and banks, an artificial river 
has been constructed in the laboratory, consisting of a long 
tank, with an inlet for water at one end, and an outlet at the 
other. If the effect of the current in any real stream is to be 
studied, a careful survey of a portion of the stream is made, 
and it is reproduced on a small scale in the tank. By simple 
mechanism the inclination of the tank is made to correspond 
with that of the river, and the banks are made of sand, consoli- 
dated as required by little bags of shot, which may represent the 
stones of a faced embankment, or the boulders of a gravelly 
soil, as the case appears to require. The bottom is covered with 
sand, to a depth of two inches and a half; and the water is 
then turned on. It is necessary to pour in water from the out- 
set to the full proportionate amount, as a small stream produces 
very different effects from a large one, and it must be turned 
off in the same way. For this purpose two tanks are used, 
with a powerful electric pump which raises a large quantity of 
water into the upper end of the experimental channel. When 
the current has been flowing for the desired time, the inlet 
and the outlet are both closed at once. ‘This leaves the model 
full of water, which is then drawn off very slowly, so that the 
sand is not disturbed. 


























FORTRESS CHURCHES. 


J HE beauty of the situation of Marseilles is incontestable ; but its 
I! ancient buildings are few. One, however, is remarkable — the 

fortress church of St. Victor, on the south side of the old harbor: 
the crypt and vaults date from the eleventh century; the nave and 
aisles from the twelfth century. The battlemented towers were 
erected by Pope Urban V in 1350, who had been abbot of the 
monastery to which the church belonged, but of which nothing now 
remains. The porch is entered by a round-arched doorway. The 
interior is severely plain and massive. 

The new museum and art-school at Marseilles is grand in plan. 
The gardens are delightful, and behind the building is a well- 
stocked zoological garden, though it might be more correct to say 
that another fagade faces the zoo, for, although not so fine as the 
front, it is by no means insignificant. 

Another fortress church, Les Saintes-Maries de la Mer is even 
more interesting than St. Victor. It takes its name from having 
been the legendary landing-place of the Maries of the Gospels when 
they were expelled from Palestine by the Jews. “ Trasition-his- 
tory,” said the fair Arlesienne of whom I[ purchased my photographs, 
with a voice carrying stern reprimand to the sceptic foreigner. 
Well, why not? We hold to St. Joveph of Arimathea travelling to 
Glastonbury ; why should not the Maries have landed in Provence ? 
May not the legend be somewhat true, that they all were sent 
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give the country life and mystery; but, with the mistral blowing and 
an almost complete absence of sun, the place was fascinating in its 
melancholy. 

The church is interesting in its perfect simplicity and strength. 
At one end is a blocked-up doorway with Romanesque colonnettes on 
each side corresponding to those of the apse. Two or three of the 
capitals of these are ancient acanthus-leaves. On the outside there 
are two antique lions, thought to be of early Greek origin ; also a 
mutilated bas-relief of the two saints standing up in the boat, the 
original design for the reliquary of the saints in the church which is 
used and carried in procession when all the inhabitants go down 
to the shore to bless the sea, the day after the annual /cfes in May 
and October. The interior of the church is rather squalid than any- 
thing else. There is a poor balustrade in front of a narrow gallery; 
also shabby benches and dirty chtirs, The upper chapel, where the 
chasse reposes, is ornate eighteenth-century blue and gold. The 
reliquaries are kept in a sort of cupboard. They rest upon a stag- 
ing which is push d out into the church, and then, at the singing of 
the “Magnificat” they are lowered and placed upon a table 
in the nave. At that moment all the cripples, blind, lame and halt, 
are dragged or pushed to touch the chasses, and the people all 
shout, ‘ Miracle, miracle!” for the impoten: who first touches the 
relics is cured of his disease whatever it may be. 

In the middle of the church is a well of miraculous healing powers, 
the bucket of which is hauled up for the afflicted. This shows the 
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adrift, and that Mary Salomé and Mary Jacobe stayed at the land- 
ing-place, while Mary Magdalen and Lazarus went respectively to 
Beaune and Marseilles, Joseph to England, and Martha to Tarascon. 
But the ancient Provencal rhyme has it that the boat was without 
sails or rudder, with neither oars nor masts — showing that their 
enemies intended them to perish. But they drifted safely to Prov- 
ence, for, as the medern painter has depicted, the boat was guided 
throughout the journey by angels. 
Les Saintes-Maries seems the end of nowhere. You arrive by a 
local and extremely pottering train in ninety minutes or more. 
You stop frequently at level crossings to take up and set down ; 
there are no stations. But you travel through a wonderful piece of 
country considering that it is a part of civilized France. Marshes, 
lt-lagoons, rushes, tamarisks, primitive huts covered with rush 
hatch, bamboo screens to keep off the wind, wild horses and wild 
ills. The horses look like descendants of those brought over by 
ie Saracens who scoured these coasts. The village is the poorest 
f the poor; the only industry is fishing in flat-bottomed boats, which 
ave to be pushed through the surf by men up to their waists in the 
ea. Along the coast are sand-dunes and here and there tufts of 
overty-stricken grass. On a dune somewhat higher than most 
f them is a huge cross, which is a sea-mark and a symbol of Divine 
rotection as it stretches out its arms to those who go down to the 
ea in ships. In summer, storks and flamingoes, and the mirage 


site of the first dwelling-place of the two Maries. For many years, 
some three centuries, the site was lost. The early church was de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, but discovered by a hunting count of Prov- 
ence — according to the word of a hermit near by. S. BEALE. 


SOME ELECTRICAL FIRE-HAZARDS.! 


J HE subject that directs our attention this evening is one of vast 
importance to all, regardless of whether they be consumer or 
non-consumer, the lighting or power company, the telephone 

or telegraph company, or the insurance-companies. 

Not much has been written upon this subject excepting by the in- 
surance fraternity, for, while the facts remain the same, the effect of 
stating the true condition of affairs would have discouraged many in 
the use of electricity as an illuminant or for power purposes. To- 
day, the general public is better acquainted with the facilities afforded 
by the use of electricity and with the dangers involved in its abuse, 
and in consequence the public assists materially in the advancement of 
this source of power. ‘That this assistance may become of more value 
is most eagerly looked for, and an examination of some of the causes 
that may create a fire from electricity may be the means of educating 
the public to this desired state. We may reduce the causes to : — 


1A paper by Mr. Washington Devereux, read ( ctober 18, 1902, before the En- 
gineers’ Club of Philadelphia and printed in the Proceedings of that Society. 
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1. Short-cireuit, in which the current is impeded in its desired 
course. 

2. A leak, in which the current flows over or takes an undesirable 
course. 

3. The contact with parts which have become heated by the flow 
of current, which may be. at the time of heating, a part of the circuit 
from the source of supply to the consuming device. 

The first cause, a short-circuit, may be defined as a circuit of low 
resistance. ‘This definition is not self-explanatory, for we may have 
a low resistance, which resistance could be made up of any number 
of resistance devices connected in multiple and doing useful work, the 
joint resistance of which may be very low. 

To enlarge upon the previous definition, we may clearly define a 
short-circuit as a circuit of low resistance by which the current is im- 
peded in its desired course, and from which we derive no benefit. 

The second cause, a leak, may be of high or of a comparatively 
low resistance. In either case it must be treated as an undesirable 
consuming-device attended with its many dangers. 

The third cause does not require any further explanation, for our 
daily experience with heat from any cause, and its effect upon bodies 
in contact with it, is the best demonstration of its danger. 

Before examining the causes denoted, it may be well to bear in 
mind that any one of the causes may occur in any part of the circuit, 
which circuit involves any part of the generation, the transmission, or 
the translating of electric-current. 


The most simple case of a short-circuit is that in which two wires 
of the same circuit and of opposite polarity, and between which a 
difference of potential exists, are brought into electrical contact. 
The result of such contact is to allow an amount of current to flow 
sufficient to melt the fuse or to open a protecting-device, or to heat 
the wire to its melting-point. 

It may readily be seen that a short-circuit can occur in any part of 
acircuit, which circuit has been defined, irrespective of the difference 
of potential. 

Experience has shown us that in the majority of cases the protect- 
ing-devices, by which is meant the fuses and circuit-breakers, will 
be affected and will open the circuit, but it seldom occurs until after 
damage to the troubled part is effected. 

We see examples of the effect of a short-circuit in which the gen- 
erator, the storage-battery, the switchboard, the line, the trans- 
former, the motors, the lamp and the operating and protective de- 
vices have been destroyed beyond repair and in some cases beyond 
recognition. 

Several large central-station fires primarily due to a short-circuit, 
have occurred. One case worthy of mention is that of a lighting- 
station in which an are started at the bottom of the alternating 
switch-board, simultaneously with a short-circuit of an alternating 
generator. An effort was made by the attendant to disconnect the 
exciters and the alternator from the circuit, but the effort proved 
futile, owing to the great heat attending the arcing which had spread 
over the entire board. In an instant the other alternators were short- 
circuited and the station doomed to destruction. 

Another case is that in which a chain hanging from a crane 
made contact with the exposed live parts of a trolley power-genera- 
tor, causing a short-circuit. The heat attending the short-circuit 
was sufficient to melt the metal, which dropped to the floor, resulting 
in quite a disastrous fire. From the same cause we find the destruc- 
tion of motors, irrespective of the source of supply or of the nature 
of the work to which they may be applied; of incandescent-lamps 
due to the crossing of the filaments, the connecting wires. or the base of 
the lamp; of arc-lamp on low-potential systems ; of sockets, switches, 
cut-outs, flexible cords, wiring on gas and electric fixtures, each of 
which may result directly in a fire. 


The second cause, that of a leak, is possibly one of the most treach- 
erous factors we have to contend with. 

A leak, resulting in the flow of a current, mav be so small that it 
will not affect the smallest protective device on the line. Its work is 
slow and in almost every case destructive and does not necessarily 
appreciably heat the wire unless the line is excessively fused, in which 
case there may be an excessive flow of current. 

This leak can exist at any point and is usually due to dampness; 
it is difficult to test for and locate, as its condition varies with atmos- 
pheric changes or other causes that may affect the moisture which 
mav exist on any insulating material. 

When due to dampness, this leak is the result of a combined elec- 
tro-chemical action, which we know is attended with more or less 
heat. 

The process of electrochemical decomposition may be more cor- 
rectly termed eler‘rolysis. Unless interrupted, its ultimate end is 
to destroy the insulating properties of substances that are in contact. 

A case in point is that of the charring of wood moulding, directly the 
result of dampness, in which there is a surface-conduction of current. 
This will eventually change the wood into a more combustible sub- 
stance — charcoal. Being a comparatively good conductor of elec- 
tricity, the current flowing may be sufficient to heat and ignite the 
charcoal, or it may be ignited by an are. 

This electrolytic action affects metallic substances wherever en- 
countered. In Many cases the so-called verdigris, a direct result of 
electrolysis. covers switchboards, switch-bases, and cut-outs, render- 
ing this otherwise insnlating-surface a conductor of electricity, fur- 
ther increasing the action and heating the affected parts. Sufficient 


heat may and has been developed to rupture the insulating base, con- 
sisting as it mav of either slate, porcelain, or marble, and permitting 
the actual contact of the switch-blades or fuse-lugs resulting in a short- 
circuit. 

Electrolysis acting upon conductors will eventually reduce the 
cross-section of the conductor to such a small area that it is no longer 
safe to carry the normal current. In some cities considerable dam- 
age has resulted from undergroun’ electrolytic action, namely, the 
decomposition of water and gas pipe lead-armor of telephone and 
telegraph cables. 

Probably the most favorable condition for electrolytic action in 
connection with interior wires is that in which two wires of opposite 
polarity are incased in wood moulding, each wire being properly lo- 
cated in its own groove and the moulding properly capped. By means 
of a mop or broom the moulding near the washboard is sprayed with 
washing-water which is more or less impregnated with alkalies. The 
surface of this moulding then becomes an excellent conductor of elec- 
tricity, and the result is that which I have alreadv explained. 

In another instance electrolvtic action set in between conductors 
incased in an iron conduit (unlined) and was carried to such an ex- 
tent that the insulation broke down, causing a short-circuit, welding 
the conductors and puncturing the conduit. 


Grounding will eventually produce the same condition of affairs. 
By grounding is meant that there is an electrical connection between 
a conductor and the earth, or between the conductor and some con- 
ducting-material that may be partially insulated from the earth. In 
either case, intended or not, there is a difference of potential be- 
tween the insulated conductor and the earth, or between the par- 
tially insulated material and the earth. The accidental grounding of 
the other side of the circnit will produce a leak or short-circuit, in 
viting an undesirable condition. 

In one instance, a frame house, supplied with gas. was wired 
and connected for the supply of electric-current. A flexible drop- 
cord was hung in front of a bureau between two windows. A gas- 
bracket was located beside one window, the pipes to supply the 
brackets being run under the window, but inside the framework, a 
joint in the pipe being made directly under the window. A fire 
occurred and an examination justified the following conclusions : 
The flexible cord had been hung over the gas-bracket ; the handling 
of both the cord and the bracket had resulted in the removal of some of 
the insulation of the cord, thus making an electrical connection be- 
tween the gas-pipe and the bare wire; the current was carried to 
the gas-pipe joint; the contact, being electrically poor, created an 
arc, punctured the pipe, and ignited the gas. Another example is a 
case of a poorly grounded conduit-system in which either positive or 
negative wires become grounded to the iron conduit, and in which 
event the conduit becomes of the same polaritv as the grounded wire, 
and there will then be a difference of potential between the grounded 
pipe and the earth, or the other polarity of the system, ever ready 
to close the circuit, creating a’ cross or short circuit. The same 
condition is possible in metal-ceiling construction. 

On very large systems, as, for example, a three-wire underground 
system, supplying current over a large district, it is impossible to 
maintain a perfect freedom from grounds, the leakage to earth being 
through the insulation and the tnbes, the service, junction and 
feeder boxes. On such a system it is practically impossible to make 
use of a ground-detector, on account of this leak being general. Such 
a ground or leak practically connects every underground pipe-service 
to this system. 

In connection with the supply of current to combination gas and 
electric fixtures, where it becomes necessary to attach the wires to 
the gas-pines, it would be dangerous, if not disastrous, if the insula- 
tion should break down, piercing the gas-pipe and igniting the escap- 
ing gas. It may be well to note here that trolley-systems have a 
ground-return and maintain a difference of potential of about 550 
volts between the trolley-wire and the rail. 

The high-tension series arc-light system, whether underground or 
overhead, furnishing a constant current of 9.75 amperes, the potential 
of which may vary from 500 to 6.500 volts, is a source of danger, for, 
in the event of two grounds, the are produced may he a powerful.one 
and, should a break occur in the line, an intense and a long arc may 
be obtained at that point. 

If the primary and secondary coils of a transformer come into 
contact electrically, the high-voltage primary current would flow to the 
secondary system, which is entirely unsuited to such high pressure. 

There is still another hazard in connection with overhead lines, 
that of discarded wires. These wires, no longer in service, but re 
tained in order to maintain the right of way, cross and lie upon roofs 
of buildings or hang in an unsafe condition from a structure, and in 
some cases, such as telephone, telegraph and call wires, are actually 
connected to gas and water pipes in tenanted or unoccupied buildings. 
The other ends of these discarded wires may be hanging promiscu 
ously and, possibly, due to corrosion or rusting of the wire or its 
holdings, fall and cross wires carrying current at a high or low voltage. 
In consequence, the current is carried through the discarded wires to 
ground, whether it be gas or water pipes, metal roofs, cornices, or 
awnings, and may be sufficient to melt the wire or cause an are at 
some comparatively high-resistance point, creating a most favorable 
condition for serious trouble. 


The third cause is that in which an inflammable material is per- 
mitted to come into contact with parts of a circuit that have become 

















heated. This cause may be divided into two classes: that in which 
insulation is the material, and that in which a material exists, but 
adds nothing to the benefit of the circuit. It is obvious that there 
is no necessity for these distinctions, for the result is ultimately the 
same and will be treated as such. 

In the manufacture and distribution of electrical energy there is 
a loss by heating due to the fact that all substances have a resistance 
which has to be overcome and which represents a loss in energy, which 
is substantially all transformed into heat. The heat which is pro- 
duced in a wire only depends on the number of watts expended elec- 
trically by the current in overcoming the resistance of the wire, which 
resistance varies with different materials, and goes to raising the tem- 
perature of the conductor and indirectly that of the surrounding bod- 
ies; and this rise continues until the rate at which heat is lost equals 
that at which it is generated; then the temperature becomes ¢con- 
stant. It is obvious, therefore, that an electrical-conductor is only 
capable of carrying a certain current with a given elevation of tem- 
perature, and, practically, the allowable temperature is limited by 
consideration of injury to insulation and the danger of fire. 

The temperature elevation of a wire for a given current strength 
depends upon its resistance, diameter, covering, and its surroundings. 
A copper wire carefully insulated by a thin coating of waterproof 
material and placed in still water is usually kept comparatively cool, 
owing to the rapid conduction of heat through the insulated cover 
into the water. 

The same wire, carrying the same current, but suspended in air in- 
stead of being immersed in water, will usually attain a considerably 
higher temperature, as still air does not carry away heat from the 
surface of the wire so effectively as still water. For the same reason 
a wire buried in the ground will, in almost all cases, be found to be 
cooler than where supported in the air. A covering of, say, cotton, 
rubber, or other electrical non-conductor, will, up to a certain thick- 
ness, serve to cool the wire by increasing its surface. 

The same heating conditions would apply to switches, switch or 
fuse lugs, bus-bars, commutators, and in fact to any current-carry- 
ing parts of a circuit, and it is therefore necessary that they be 
sufficiently heavy to carry the required current without undue heat- 
ing. 

Heating may be the result of insufficient contact-surface, and the 
tendency in all cases is to increase the temperature to a dangerous 
point, or to melt and ignite the insulation of an inflammable nat- 
ure, such as rubber and cotton. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
carrying-capacity of current-carrying parts and of contacts shall be 
limited. 

Poor connections at fuse-blocks may produce heat enough to cause 
the fuses to melt when there is really no trouble elsewhere on the 
circuit. This may occur when the fuse-blecks have too little contact- 
surface at the connection-points to properly carry the current, or 
when the contact-surface is not secure, in which case arcing occurs, 
pitting the surface and intensifying poor contact. 

The formation of an arc may be understood by the following ex- 
planation: The two conducting terminals under ordinary circum- 
stances are brought together before being separated to establish the 
arc. As soon as this separation commences, the spark which tends 
to form at any break in a closed circuit vaporizes a portion of the 
materials of the electrodes, thus establishing a bridge of conducting 
vapor through which the current flow is maintained. The concen- 
tration of energy in a small space produces an intense heat, which 
vaporizes the electrodes more rapidly. The temperature of this arc, 
although difficult to determine accurately, is about 3,500 degrees 
Centigrade. We may obtain an approximate idea of this heat when 
we consider that about 500 degrees Centigrade are necessary to make 
solid bodies glow with light, and that the melting-point of platinum is 
1,775 degrees Centigrade. 

As was noted previously, the presence of two leaks on an electrical- 
circuit, creating an electrolytic action and finally a break in the cir- 
cuit, is attended with the destructive arc. It is equally true that the 
breaking of any circuit, whether it be by means of a properly pro- 
portioned switch, the melting of a fuse, or the breaking of a current- 
carrying wire, is attended with this arc. Where the numerous blow- 
ings of fuses have occurred, the porcelain surface of the fuse-block is 
often covered with a layer of metallic substance, which becomes a 
partial conductor. Upon the repetition of this blowing, an are is 
formed and maintained by this metallic layer; in many cases the 
porcelain cover is fused and broken. 

In other cases, particularly with slate switch and distributing boards, 
the melting and resulting arcing have been known to crack the in- 
sulating substance and the various conductors to be short-circuited. In 
other cases the short-circuiting of an incandescent-lamp has destroyed 
the sockets or controlling-devices beyond repair. ‘The throwing out 
of sparks from are-lamps and the dropping of hot carbons have been 
known to cause fire. Sparks from the commutator of motors, from 
the short-circuiting of flexible cords and of fixture-wires, from the 
short-circuiting of cables in conduits and in manholes, igniting ac- 
cumulated gases; from short-circuits in sockets, attachment-plugs, 
receptacles, switches, and various other devices have been known to 
cause fire. 

Overheating of wires, of motors, dynamos and switchboards from 
overloads; overheating of starting-boxes; overheating of theatre- 
dimmers and regulating boxes from overload; overheating of im- 
properly made jvints, which may be considered the weakest part of 
an installation, and may include joints between wires, between wires 
and lugs, between lugs and bus-bars, or between switch blades and 
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clips; overheating of magnet coils or resistances of arc-lamps, and in- 
numerable other similar defects have been known to create a fire. 

Other sources of fire may be the contact of an incandescent-lamp 
with inflammable material, such as cotton, paper, wood, celluloid 
goods, etc.; the melting of fuses, the breaking down of insulation, 
sparking from electrolysis, or short-circuits in places impregnated 
with inflammable gases, such as benzine, naphtha, ether, hydrogen, 
gasolene and many others of explosive nature; also in any class of 
manufacture where vegetable material is distributed through the 
atmosphere in the form of dust, extra precautions are absolutely nec- 
essary, the least flash or arc being sufficient to cause an explosion. 
While the electric-light is the safest light in places of this character, 
the wires should be placed in iron conduits, there should be a vapor- 
proof globe over the lamp, and cut-out and switch should be located 
at a safe distance. 

Candy-factories, sugar-refineries, flour-mills, breweries, saw-mills 
and others of like hazardous nature may be considered in this cate- 
gory; also textile mills, where there is an accumulation of the parti- 
cles of stock that is carded out, which particles, owing to their ex- 
treme lightness, fill the air in the room and, settling, completely cover 
everything with an inflammable material usually known as “ fly,” 
which is a fine dust of vegetable matter. In this condition the dust 
may be ignited by the blowing of a fuse or similar accident. 

It has been contended that electric-light stations burn more rap- 
idly than buildings of the same construction, but used for other pur- 
poses, and it has been supposed by some that this is due to the satu- 
ration of the walls, floors and its entire structure with electricity. 
The atmosphere in central stations supplying light or power is im- 
pregnated with ozone, the result of electrostatic discharge from belts 
and sparking brushes, and intensified by the more favorable conditions 
of heat and dryness necessary to the proper operation of a station. 
That ozone adds to the heat and rapidity of a fire once started is 
evident and is a subject for further investigation. 

It is quite apparent that the same state may be created in man- 
ufacturing establishments where favorable conditions exist. 

Static electricity has been justly considered as a cause of fire. 
Combustible gases and vegetable dust may become ignited by the 
spark resulting from the static discharge from belts. 

Electrical excitement manifested by sparks and shocks is so common 
in manufacturing institutions as to cause no comment. In explosions 
that have occurred in breweries, dyeing establishments, oil-cloth works, 
printing-offices, chemical-works, distilleries, flour-mills, and manufac- 
tories of similar character, the cause has been traced to electric spark- 
ing or the friction from static electricity. 

It will be noted from the remarks made in this paper that electricity 
is treated as a source of heat and as such is classed as a fire-hazard, 
and it is fair to say that it presents to us a most dangerous and pow- 
erful factor in that respect if permitted to be neglected. 

That the situation is not worse is due primarily to the fire-under- 
writers, who early realized the importance of restricting indiscrim- 
inate methods of construction, in order that the greatest possible 
immunity from fires may be secured. 

With these facts in mind the National Electric Code was compiled 
and published by the American Institute of Architects, American 
Institute of Electric Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Street Railway Association, Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, National Association of Fire Engineers, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and the Underwriters’ National Electric Association, a com- 
pilation most worthy of the honorable and learned bodies referred to. 
It provides for almost all emergencies, yet circumstances may and do 
arise where, from a possible misinterpretation of the unusual condi- 
tions present, the code does not seem to apply. 

In applying the code it is very evident that care must be taken in 
the proper discrimination of the hazard and to apply that electrical 
system which will be least apt to enhance the hazard. 

A system which would be comparatively safe to introduce in a 
department-store would fail and break down in breweries, dye-houses, 
bath-houses and places of similar character, due to dampness; and 
in chemical-works, starch and sugar works, textile-mills, paper-mills, 
gunpowder-works, fur-tanneries, coal-mines and flour-mills, due to 
danger of ignition or explosion of the dust by electrical sparking. 

Extra precautions should be taken in regard to the use of rubber- 
covered wire in warm rooms, such as engine and boiler rooms, hot 
rooms in bath-houses, and in drying-rooms. ‘The same precaution 
should be taken in regard to the use of any wire, other than rubber- 
covered, in damp places. Thus, it will be seen that, as conditions 
vary, one quality of insulation would be advisable in one location and 
would be absolutely unsatisfactory in another location. 

Generators, motors, switchboards, resistance-boxes and equalizers 
would be unsafely placed if located in damp rooms. Transformers 
would be dangerously placed if inside buildings where the oil or smoke 
from the burning-out of the coils or the boiling over of the oil could 
do harm. 

It may be correctly judged that, in the installing of electric-wires 
supplying incandescent or arc lamps, motors, heaters, or other ap- 
paratus, extreme care must be taken to avoid, wherever possible, 
gas-pipes, water-pipes, the space under the bath-rooms and water- 
tanks, and general metallic construction, including metal awnings, 
metal ceilings, iron beams, cornices, awning-frames and signs. 

The introducing of various auxiliary devices for varying the candle- 
power of lamps, lamps in series with bell and telephone systems, and 
connected to lighting-systems, and other similar makeshifts, are in the 
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wrong direction, increasing the fire-hazards, not necessarily because 
of faulty constructions, but because their constant manipulation is in 
the hands of those less informed or absolutely ignorant of the danger 
involved. The dangers of poor joints have been discussed, and I 
can but suggest a remedy, and that is, the only precaution against 
poor joints lies in the prevention of them. 

The secret of long-distance transmission lies in the successful em- 
ployment of very high voltages, and, regardless of the character of 
the current employed, the difficulties of insulation confront us. It is 
important that the line as a whole must be insulated against direct 
earth connection or short-circuit in underground service, and grounds 
or short-circuits if the line is an aérial one. 

The quality of insulators is another important consideration, ow- 
ing to surface-leakage or puncture. Surface-leakage is more to be 
feared, as it can never be depended upon, being a function of moist- 
ure from rain, wet snow, or fog and drifting dust, which is difficult, 
if not impossible, to provide against, and which varies with the loca- 
tion. 

High-potential circuits are also objectionable in any lovation where 
telephone, telegraph, signal-systems, and similar circuits are in prox- 
imity to them. 

Extra attention must be given to an insulation supplied by second- 
ary alternating-currents, in order to reduce the hazard and provide 
for any defects that may result from the breaking down of insulation 
of primary wires. 

Overhead wires should be protected by lightning-arresters, the 
proper distribution of which depends on local conditions. 

The more frequent and intense the storms may be in any location, 
the more lightning-arresters should be used. It is important that 
thoroughly good earth connections shall be obtained and that the 
wire shall not be subjected to mechanical injury. 

In order that lightning-arresters shall be most effective, the wires 
leading to the earth should be as straight as possibls, avoiding kinks 
or sharp bends. The best prevention of trouble from dead overhead 
wires, and the danger from their crossing with telephone, telegraph, 
or call-systems, electric-light and power wires, would be their re- 
moval. 

Trolley-systems should be protected by guard-wires the entire 
length of the trolley-circuit. 

The eonstruction of temporary work for display decorations or 
general lighting, regardless of the length of time it may be used, 
should be the same as for permanent work. Invariably this kind of 
construction is rushed in a haphazard way, and, combined with the 
usual attending flimsy and inflammable decorations, presents a con- 
dition not desirable, many times quite dangerous. 

The great problem is how to secure safety, and this may be an- 
swered : By the proper methods of construction, using only high-grade 
material. 

Evidences of the lack of knowledge on electrical subjects are quite 
apparent: nails and screws driven into electric-light moulding, wires 
in contact with foreign metallic objects, fuses uncovered so that mol- 
ten metal may fly about among inflammable material, and conductors 
so overloaded as to be perceptibly hot. 

The fire-hazard should be always carefully considered in an elec- 
trical installation. A system of electric-wiring may be ideal from 
an engineering point-of-view, and yet asa fire-hazard would be most 
dangerous 

While the operation of electrical-apparatus is burdened with many 
dangers under some conditions, the reverse may be said when the 
equipment is installed by skilled wiremen guided by experienced 
engineers and the National Electric Code carefully applied ; and it 
is essential, when alterations or repairs are necessary, that, as a con- 
tinual safeguard, due notifications be given to the local Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Under these conditions electricity is as safe as 
any source of power and the safest source of light known to man- 
kind. 


DISCUSSION. 


Joserpa D. Israrxt: I would like toask Mr. Devereux how 
the number of fires from electric-wires compared with fires from 
other sources. 


Mr. Devereux: Quite favorably. I had expected to be asked 
that question, so I came prepared: 1896, fifty-five electric-fires ; 
189%, fifty ; 1898, forty-six; 1899, seventy-six (thirteen due to trol- 
ley-wires on street); 1901, eighty-nine (thirty-four due to trolley- 
wires on street). 


L. F. Ronpinecva: In what territory ? 


Mr. Devereux: Philadelphia. There are about 16,000 insured 
buildings that are wired. 


Mr. Israet: In your notation of electric-wires, do you include 
everything, trolley, telephone and telegraph ? 


Mr. Devereux: Yes, everything. In the majority of those cases 
it was due to overhead wires, current jumping over lightning-arresters 
and other safety-devices. 


Cart Herne: It seems to me that we ought to take into con- 
sideration, in connection with these statistics, that although the num- 
ber of fires has remained about the same annually (approximately 


fifty-five), yet the number of electric installations has increased very 
greatly ; so that although the actual number has not diminished much, 
yet the relative number has diminished greatly. 


Mr. Devereux: That is right. Of course, the type of work is 
increasing very much. Had we as many buildings wired, say twenty 
years ago, as we have now, there would have been a great many more 
fires. In those days we used wooden cut-outs, etc. Of course, all 
that class of material has disappeared. There are a great many 
places in which electric-light is now used where it would be impossi- 
ble to use any other method of illumination. 





THE PREVENTION OF LOSS BY FIRE, AN APPLIED 
SCIENCE.! — IT. 


EAR by year for twenty years the test went on, until all the senior 

risks are now protected by sprinklers and we are carrying the 

protection throughout the storehouses. [ had to work first by 
persuading, next by coaxing, next by manipulating the rates of pre- 
mium, next by conditioning renewals and, finally, by refusing to insure 
any unsprinkled factory or works. The rule to which I have been 
brought and which I would practise in any textile-factory, machine- 
shop, foundry or works under my own charge, or in any big ware- 
house or department-store, is, “ Wherever a sprinkler can be put, 
put one; especially in the place where you are sure no fire can occur, 
because that is where you will get caught, if you do not put a sprink- 
ler right there.” We insure against water damage from the breakage 
or leakage of sprinklers. Our younger associates and special experts 
bred to the science of prevention of loss are now numerous, and will 
be prepared tu take up the full responsibility when we elders retire 
or are retired. As I have had seventy-five attacks of chronic xtortis, 
that cannot be long distant. 

In addition to this work of prevention, we have standardized 
mill-construction, storehouse-construction and workshop-construction. 
We have general plans of each that will serve the purpose of 
any member or prospective member in deciding upon the gen- 
eral features of his proposed building. They are given in such 
detail that any competent engineer may adapt the special plans 
of any works to these general rules, and they usually save our clients 
a great deal of money. I do not name architects, because, I regret 
to say, that, while many years ago there was no architect known to 
us to whom the construction of a factory could be safely left, lest, in 
the effort to build a work of art or to give an esthetic appearance, 
he should wholly lose sight of the purpose of the building, as well as 
of its safety, there are even yet but very few of the architects who 
can subordinate their idea of the fine-art of architecture to the nec- 
essary use and purpose of the building. Professional architects are, 
therefore, seldom charged with the whole construction of factory or 
workshop, although sometimes consulted on the elevation and exterior 
decorations. I regret this division of function between the architect 
and the engineer, because, while there is a great deal of scope for 
true art and for wsthetic effect in the construction of the factory or 
workshop, they are now, as a rule, very dreary and often very un- 
sightly buildings. In these late days, the profession of architect has 
become almost impossible without combining the function of the en- 
gineer. I have great hopes from the union in the future in improving 
the architectural effect of our great industrial buildings. 

One of the most unpleasant parts, in fact, the only unpleasant part, 
of my profession for the last twenty years has been in witnessing 
the awful blunders and malpractices in the construction of city 
buildings and of works which were not under our supervision, such 
as hospitals, asylums, ostensibly brick and stone churches (which are 
mostly shams screening a very combustible wood structure within), 
schoolhouses and city buildings alike. Twelve years since there was 
hardly a building in Boston which, had it been removed to the mid- 
dle of a ten-acre lot free of neighborhood hazard of the construction 
and protection as I found them, would have been insurable at any 
price in a factory mutual company. There are now a few which, if 
separated from neighborhood hazard, might be so insurable, but not 
very many even yet. Some of the fireproof skyscrapers would be 
wholly inadmissible. 

We do not regard the horizontal hazard as of any great moment. 
We regard the vertical hazard as much more important. We have 
often one acre, sometimes two to four acres on a floor.’ No fire has 
ever passed in a destructive way from one room to another in the 
working departments of a slow-burning factory through a plank and 
board mill floor. Such fires as have passed have either gone by 
way of belt-holes, stairways or elevator-shafts. On the other hand, 
give regard to even so-called fireproof buildings. What do we wit- 
ness? Open stairways, open elevators, ducts of all kinds from cellar 
to attic, as if the motives of the architect had been to give the most 
complete provision for the fire to pass upwards without check; yet 
more, in the ordinary construction not called fireproof, hollow walls, 
hollow spaces, bad roofs, dark cellars and basements, every provision 
for fire to pass free of danger from water. . . . 

Suppose the $150,000,000 ash-heap could be reduced to $15,000,000 ; 
would there not be a profit of $135,000,000? In this as in all other in- 
dustrial arts the profit of one generation consists in the saving of 
what the previous generation wasted. How shall we save this dis- 
graceful loss by fire? The work of the mutual underwriters in their 
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restricted field is ended. So far as slow-burning construction of tim- 
ber, plank and brick is concerned, our work is substantially done ; 
but, as timber is becoming scarcer and dearer, it has become neces- 
sary for us to study the problem of what is called fireproof construc- 
tion on self-supporting steel framework. As this problem involves 
juestions of which the very A BC are yet unknown, . . . we will 
put up buildings for an insurance experiment-station, for which we 
have a grant of land from one of our railway-companies. In this 
experiment-station we will make all the tests called for, and we shall 
be enabled to block out a complete course of instruction in insurance- 
engineering, I hope, within a year. The plant and the experience 
derived in its use will then be transferred to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. . . . Prof. Chas. N. Norton will be the execu- 
tive head. . . . My conception of this course of construction is, that 
it will be necessary for every architect and every student of civil or 
mechanical, electric or chemical engineering to take it as a condition 
of obtaining a full degree. Also, that special courses of one or two 
years shall be provided for men occupied in the conduct of insurance- 
companies, and, yet more important, for candidates for positions as 
chief or district fire-engineers. And this leads me to my final con- 
ception of what your position and authority as fire-engineers should 
be. It may be made one of the most important branches in the 
application of science to the prevention of loss by fire. It will raise 
the profession to one of the most useful and most profitable to the 
community, which will, of course, entitle its members to remuneration 
by the measure of its service. . . . You are now obliged to cope with 
fires at the hazard of life and limb which you have long anticipated. 
You must incur dangers which you know are remediable, which are 
due in about even measure to the ignorance, stupidity, carelessness, 
or criminal negligence of owners, architects, builders and occupants 
alike. Yet your lips are sealed, if your rules are like those of Boston. 
You can make no report, you can exert no authority and, if you med- 
dle, you might be told to ‘mind your d—d business.” Isn’t this 
true? What is the remedy? Is it not to elevate the profession and 
to give fire-commissioners and fire-engineers codrdinate authority 
with building-departments and inspectors and superintendents of 
buildings by so extending the inspections which you now make for 
your own safety, and giving you authority to correct evils so as to 
remedy defects and dangers for the public safety? . . . More than 
twenty years since I made the acquaintance of the district fire-engi- 
neer in the district where my office is. He pointed out to me build- 
ings of extreme peril, in the protection of which he might risk his 
life, where the hazard was subject to simple remedy, but about which 
he himself could do nothing. His functions were limited to putting 
out fires; he could do nothing to prevent them from becoming dan- 
gerous. I made an arrangement with the editor of the Boston Herald 
to put bad cases on trial by newspaper. In some cases we succeeded. 
In one case we failed and I was threatened with a suit for damages 
by the architect for injury to his reputation. He didn’t sue when 
his counsel heard my case; but seven years later this very danger 
that I pointed out ensued, and from that building spread the second 
largest conflagration to which Boston has ever been subjected. . . . 

I am informed that you have been considering the conflagration- 
hazard, and how to cope with it. We are subjected to a serious 
conflagration-hazard in Lowell, Lawrence, Manchester and other 
great factory cities. Miles of large mills are on the canals close to- 
gether in mill-yards, sometimes in rows of three, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, sometimes 100 feet apart; sometimes four, five and six stories 
high, and filled with cotton spread in thin sheets almost explosive. 
Yet, this proximity has been an element of safety, not of danger. 
Our losses in all risks, including these cities, have averaged fifteen 
cents per year on each hundred dollars for fifty years. The losses 
in these great factory cities where the conflagration-hazard exists 
have been less than ten cents. The reason is plain: Their pumps 
and pipes are all connected. They all have two separate and ample 
courses of water-supply. They have standpipes and hydrants upon 
the roofs at all dangerous points. When a fire occurs, a greater 
volume of water can be poured upon or into each single building than 
could be concentrated by any existing city fire-department from mov- 
able fire-engines, or from hose carried up upon ladders. 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, in fact, all the great cities could 
be protected from conflagration in the same way. For instance, 
what could be more simple than the full protection of the congested 
business districts of New York and Philadelphia? Are there not 
vers of water within easy reach on both sides? Are there not 
‘reat volumes of water a little below the surface that can be easily 
eached ? Can you not imagine a fire-service with pumps, pipes and 
ydrants such as we have in all our great mill-yards and factory 
ities? Could not powerful pumping-engines be placed at the water- 
le; large reservoirs and stationary steam fire-pumps in the square 

at other convenient points serving standpipes and roof-bydrants 

all vantage-points ready for instant service without the delay and 
nger of raising ladders and carrying up long linesof hose? Could 
t such a separate fire-service be established at a tithe of the enor- 
ous costs now called for in providing city water from Ramapo or 
ewhere? Many years ago I made a computation of the cost of 
tecting a hundred acres of the dry-goods district of Boston in a 
1y that would make a great conflagration practically impossible. It 
uld then have been done at a cost not exceeding $7,000 per acre. 
could be done more effectually and at less cost to-day. I do not 
eak without the proof of experience. The great conflagration in 
iterson came down before a gale of wind upon a group of silk-mills 
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upon which we had millions of dollars at risk. The city departments 
could give them no aid, but the mill departments were ready. They 
ran out long lines of hose to meet the fire, and they stopped it. A 
part of their pumps were put into use; others were kept in reserve 
lest there should be a break. For seven hours their pumps were in 
constant operation, yet such was the excellent quality of their under- 
writer hose that not one section burst. The conflagration was 
checked, the mills were saved; and our loss was nominal. This is 
but one of several examples of great and dangerous fires stopped by 
apparatus put in under our supervision. In our whole fifty years of 
experience there have been but five instances where a fire has passed 
from one mutual risk to another separated risk with any considerable 
loss in the second mill. These cases could not recur again. 

One other point, and I have done. In the early days before we 
had made a science of the prevention of loss there were several bad 
fires in which many operatives lost their lives. Since we began our 
present methods I think there has not been a single loss of life of 
any operative which could be attributed to a fire in any of our insured 
works, ... 

I am prepared to answer any questions upon slow-burning construc- 
tion, or in factories of that type. In order to be able to answer all 
questions that may hereafter be put to me on what is called fireproof 
building, fireproof wood, fireproof paint and other types of what are 
believed to be incombustible materials, we have established our ex- 
periment-station in insurance-engineering and we shall soon be ready 
for youor any one else to put questions to us or to submit any material 
to be tested. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


HOUSE OF EZRA R. THAYER, ESQ., NO. 77 BAY STATE ROAD, 
BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. PETERS & RICE, ARCHITECTS, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


“THE MARION” APARTMENTS, WASHINGTON ST., NEWTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. GAY & PROCTOR, ARCHITKCTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGN FOR A CITY HOUSE. MR. E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


LES SAINTES MARIES. 
SEE article on the “ Fortress Churches ” elsewhere in this issue. 


THE STEENROTSE HOUSE, MIDDELBURG, HOLLAND. 


THE POMPEIIAN ROOM: CONGRESS APARTMENT BUILDING, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. MESSRS. HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS. 


THE POMPEIIAN ROOM AND FOUNTAIN: CONGRESS APARTMENT 
BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. HOLABIRD & ROCHE, AR- 
CHITECTS. 


THE ENGLISH DINING-ROOM : CONGRESS APARTMENT BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS. 


THE FRENCH DINING—-ROOM: CONGRESS APARTMENT BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS. 
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Evectric Macnets. — One of the greatest spheres of usefulness of 
the electric lifting-magnet, now in use in steel-works in Cleveland and 
Chicago, according to the Electrical Review, is its application to moving 
and handling bulky material of such size and shape as to render diffi- 
cult its transportation by any other method. Thus, in rolling-mills a 
combination of magnets will easily handle a steel plate 42 feet long, 
8 feet wide, and } inch thick, and will do it at a time when the plate is 
so hot that it could be handled only with difficulty and danger were it 
necessary for workmen to adjust chains with which to lift it. Each 
electric magnet displaces a gang of from six to twelve laborers, inas- 
much as one operative can manipulate a magnet, or twoor three if they 
are employed in the same operation. The mode of operation is simple. 
The magnets are lowered until contact is made with the plate or other 
piece of material to be handled, and after the current is turned on the 
load is hoisted and moved by means of the crane or conveyors to any 
part of the shop or yard. Electro-magnets, as now in use, differ con- 
siderably in design, but the most popular form is a simple horseshoe, 
with one limb so developed as to form an envelope for the rest of the 
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magnet. This type has, however, proved inadequate for certain grades 
of work, notably plate handling, on account of the shape of the pole- 
face and the excessive leakage from pole to pole. In the experiments 
made to devise the most efficient form of magnet many surprising dis- 
closures were made. For instance, it was demonstrated that a round 
magnet which would on a straight pull easily lift five tons was incapa- 
ble of picking up a long thin plate weighing only halfaton. After 
thorough investigation, most engineers have adopted a group of rec- 
tangular poles as the best for plate handling, which, as previously inti- 
mated, constitutes the most important use to which the lifting-magnets 
have yet been put. One of the most interesting qualities of the electro- 
magnet is found in its capability, under regulation of the strength of 
the magnet, to pick up several objects or only one. This may be 
accomplished by means of a rheostat in series with the winding, but the 
preferable method is for the operator to drop off superfluous material 
by opening the switch and suddenly closing it. The current consump- 
tion of a lifting-magnet is dependent, of course, upon the winding of 
the coils, but, as a rule, a magnet operated on 1,000 watts will have a 
capacity for handling fully 3,000 pounds of sheared plates unter any and 
all conditions and may, under exceptional circumstances, handle loads 
up to five tons. In many of the horseshoe type of electro-magnets, 
horns are provided at the sides for attaching sling-chains in case of the 
disablement of the magnet. As indicating the capabiities of even 
the less perfect magnets, it may be cited that at a recent vest a magnet 
of the modified horseshoe design, whose large size naturally entailed a 
low ratio of lifting-power to weight, lifted a load in excess of twelve 
tons with thirteen amperes at 250 volts or 3,250 watts. The weight of 
this magnet is 1,235 pounds, which renders the ratio of weights in the 
case of the test in question about nineteen. Tests of a representative 
bi-polar magnet in use at the plant of the Illinois Steel Company, the 
magnet weighing 1,200 pounds, demonstrated its capability of lifting 
six tons with six and one-quarter amperes at 250 volts, or 1,562 watts. 
This magnet is capable of picking up several plates at a time. Tests 
such as those above outlined are not, however, of much value as cri- 
terions of the practical working efficiency of magnets, as may be sur- 
mised from the fact that the round magnet which at the test showed a 
ratio of nineteen is not, under actual working conditions, anything 


nearly as satisfactory as the long magnet, the ratio of which in this* 


particular test was but ten. As affording further comparison it may be 
noted that the coil of the round magnet involves 2,904 turns of wire, 
weighing approximately 217 pounds, whereas the two coils of the long 
magnet embody 2,952 turns and weigh 176 pounds. At the Illinois 
Steel Company at the present time the favorite type of magnet is @ 
pole-piece of 5 inches cross-section, and 34 inches length, with the 
coils surrounded to a depth of fully } of an inch. The magnet-face is 
rectangular in form. The weight of this magnet is but 300 pounds, and 
in a test corresponding to that to which the bi-polar magnet previously 
mentioned was subjected, four tons, indicated a ratio of twenty-seven. 
This magnet can be operated with four amperes at 230 volts or 920 
watts, but usually takes four and four-tenths amperes at 250 volte or 
1,100 watts. 





Divers Loxpons. — The area of London is of a varying character, 
since it depends upon the classification by the different governing bodies. 
The London Manual for 1903 says the name “ London was formerly 
applied only to the City, an area a little over one square mile, and the 
outside districts grew up without any homogeneity and without a 
common name until 1855, when they became officially known as the 
Metropolis. This area became in 1889 the administrative County of 
London, 118 square miles in extent, and as such includes the City. 
Greater London, or the Metropolis, under the Metropolitan and City 
Police, includes the whole of the counties of London and Middlesex, 
and part of the counties of Kent, Surrey, Essex, and Herts. At is 693 
square miles in extent, and contains a population of 6,581,372. The 
Metropolitan water-area is 620 square miles in extent and comes nearest 
to Greater London in point of size. Northward it stretches as far as 
Hertford, twenty miles away, while in the northwest it contracts to the 
county boundary at Hampstead. The Metropolis, for criminal juris- 
diction — the district of the Central Criminal Court — is not identical 
with the police-area; it contains an area of 420 square miles, and a 
population of 5,300,000. Post-office London has its own limits, which 
may be curtailed or extended by the Postmaster-General. — St. James’s 


Gazette. 





Rome FOUNDED BY Erruscans.—It is said that the excavations 
which Professor Airoli is making in the Forum have conclusively 
proved that the city existed long before the epoch to which Romulus 
is assigned. It is contended that Professor Airoli’s explorations have 
shown that Etruscans originally established themselves on the Aventine, 
from which they constantly descended and fought the Sabines, who in- 
habited the low ground at the foot of the hill. This Etruscan city was 
Rome. The discovery of a great number of skulls forms part of the 
evidence. Under Romulus, who, instead of giving his name to the city, 
took his name from it, the Romans gained victories over the Sabines. 
Peace was concluded and commemorated by building the V ia Sacra 
which linked the districts inhabited by the Romans and the Sabines. 
The excavations have revealed the Via Sacra as it existed two thousand 
years ago. Owing to the excavations it is now flooded by the Tiber 
whenever the river rises, exactly as in the remote past. W hen Etrus- 
can Rome occupied the Aventine a marshy lake covered the site of the 
Forum, and as late as the time of the Imperial Rome there was an arti- 
ficial lake in the Forum in front of the Rostra. The bed of the lake 
has been found to be still water-tight. — Boston Transcript. 





Sratues oF WituiaM JI.— Up-to-date 318 statues of William I of 
Germany have been erected in German towns ata total cost of about 


* g1,000,000.— 7. Y. Evening Post. 


Tue Horse-rower or Travian Warerrawts. — Professor Nitti, of 
the University of Naples, estimates that the waterfalls of Italy are 
capable of producing electricity equal to 5,000,000 horse-power. In the 
convenient distribution of this power Italy has an advantage over 
Hungary, Sweden, and even Switzerland. — Exchange. 





Tue Tempce or Hera, Istanp or Samos, REDISCOVERED. — The 
ancient Temple of Juno in the Island of Samos, which Herodotus de- 
scribed as one of the glories of the pre-Christian world, has just been 
discovered by the Archwological Society of Greece, after being quite 
lost for many centuries. A correspondent of the Yorkshire Observer 
states that the portions of the temple so far brought to light include 
the altar, the bases of the twenty-nine columns, many inscriptions and 
lesser objects. Work is being actively prosecuted, and it is hoped that 
the whole of the ruin will be laid bare for the study of the learned in 
architecture. 


A BLACK-waLnuT Brince.— The old black-walnut bridge, which 
spans Pine Creek, in Warren County, built so long ago that no one 
seems to know when it was erected, is doubtless the most valuable 
wooden bridge in Indiana, says a despatch to the Indianapolis News. 
It was built at least fifty years ago by the County Commissioners when 
black- walnut timber was common in the section. It is between 150 and 
200 feet long and the timber in it is worth from $12,000 to $15,000 
Lumbermen and bridge-companies have several times tried to get pos- 
session of the structure. The bridge-companies have offered to replace 
it with an iron or steel bridge, taking the walnut lumber as pay for the 
new bridge. The Commissioners think that on this basis the companies 
would have much the best of the deal, and they have declined to make 
the trade. — Boston Transcript. 





Tue British Museum vuninsurep.— It is startling to think that, 
while almost any tradesman’s shop that might be burned down is 
covered by insurance, the British Museum, if it were burned down 
to-morrow, would not cost the insurance-companies one half-penny. 
Neither would the Houses of Parliament. They stand for three millions 
sterling, but not one single sovereign of this vast sum is covered by 
insurance. Three thousand pounds a year is spent on a force of police 
and firemen to protect the Houses of Parliament by day and night, and 
the British Museum pays the rent of a fireman’s house in Coram Street, 
but that is the full cost of the precautions against fire in these places. 
The British Museum, believing that prevention is better than cure, has 
no artificial light in its innermost recesses. — St. James’s Gazette. 





Incenious Encuisa “ Lirt.’?—Mr. Luke James Alderson Feak, 
accountant, aged fifty-four, of Kensington Park, Bayswater, died in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital from injuries sustained in a revolving lift at 
46 Queen Victoria Street, E. C., three months ago. The lift consists of 
several compartments open in front, moving slowly upward in succession 
on an endless chain, then over pulleys at the top and downward again. 
Passengers step into any one compartment as it comes to the level of 
a floor and step out again at the floor they want without the lift stop- 
ping. Oc October 15 Mr. Feak failed to step out at the fourth floor, 
and was carried round the top.: As the compartment was descending 
again a friend, Mr. James Mason, pulled him out. His legs were 
jammed between the floor and the side of the lift. At the inquest the 
jury said that such lifts were decidedly dangerous. — London Express. 





Francesco Bartorozzi, R. A.— An extract from the London Times 
of November 4, 1802, relates to the departure of Bartolozzi, the en- 
graver, from England. He was over-generous in disposing of his 
money, and in 1802 he was glad to accept the appointment of Superin- 
tendent of the Lisbon Academy. King George III then offered Bar- 
tolozzi a pension, but it was too late, for he had left on November 3. 
The Times said: “ This celebrated engraver left our metropolis yesterday 
morning in order to proceed to Portugal. It is much to be regretted 
that an artist of such eminence, and whose talents have so long done 
honor to this country, should have been compelled in the decline of 
his life to have sought an asylum in any other — yet we have nothing 
with which to reproach ourselves on his account; the efforts of his 
genius have been rewarded with the liberality which uniformly dis- 
tinguishes the English nation, and if imprudence has lavished what 
generosity has bestowed, it is a subject of regret that splendid talents 
should be unaccompanied by common prudence. The fact is, Mr. 
Bartolozzi has suffered himself to be too much imposed upon by his 
own countrymen, who have taken advantage of his easiness of temper 
and his carelessness with regard to his affairs. Thus, although he has 
acquired what might have been an independent fortune, he has ne- 
glected to preserve it; and to secure tranquillity and comfort to his 
latter days he has accepted the offer of the Government of Portugal, 
and has consented to pass the remainder of his days there, upon what 
in this country would be deemed a very moderate pension. e under- 
stand that a national academy of arts is to be established at Lisbon, of 
which Mr. Bartolozzi is to have the superintendence. He is to be at- 
tended by two pupils from this country. A handsome suite of apart- 
ments are to be assigned him, and everything else provided for him at 
Lisbon, independent of his salary, which is little more than £200 ster- 
ling a year. He purposes before his final departure to pass a few days 
at Bath. We cannot-avoid observing that if the state of Mr. Barto- 
lozzi’s fortune is such as to require the aid of a patronizing Govern- 
ment, it would be a gratification to every Englishman that he should 
have been indebted for that assistance solely to the country of which 
he has so many years been the ornament. If, however, his departure 
is a matter of choice, we sincerely wish he may meet with encourage- 
ment equal to what he has experienced from the British nation.” Bar- 
tolozzi remained in Lisbon until his death in 1816. 
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THE NEW MAJESTIC. 


BOSTON’S LATEST MODERN FIREPROOF 


THEATRE. 


WirH the new Majestic Theatre, located ! residences. 


| Boston Museum, Keith’s, Steinert Hall, this} European building has been copied or adapted 


city, and throughout the country in theatres | for this theatre. 


Not only is the plan of the 


and public halls; and more extensively still| interior original in every respect, but the vast 
in the work they have done in private|amount of ornamental detail has been care- 


fully designed and modelled under the per- 


on Tremont Street, just south of Boylston,, The Morrill & Whiton Construction Com-! sonal supervision of the architect. 
Boston has another monument to its already | pany, of the John Hancock Building, Boston,} The monumental dignity of the facade 


large list of architectural triumphs. 


Our il-| were the general contractors, under the im-| excellently expresses the interior by the 


lustrations this week will afford some concep-| mediate direction of their General Superin-| choice and disposition of the architectural 


tion of the beauty 


both of exterior 
and interior. 

The theatre was 
built for the thea- 
trical firm of Stair 
& Wilbur, and 
was opened to the 
public on the 
evening of the six- 
teenth of last 
month These 
gentlemen now 
operate a chain of 
nearly one hun- 
dred amusement 
places extending 
from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and 
Mr. Charles H. 
Smith is the Resi- 
dent Manager of 
the Majestic. 

Mr. John Galen 
Howard, of New 
York, who is now 
engaged in the de- 
sign and construc- 
tion of the various 
buildings of the 
California Univer- 
sity, and who ob- 
tained consider- 
able celebrity as 
designer of the 
electrical tower at 
the Buffalo Fair, 
is the architect of 
the Majestic. 
The decorations 
were planned and 
executed by L. 
Haberstroh & Son, 





and harmony of design! tendent, Mr. Walter H. Haynes, and it is, | moti/s. 





The Ent e-Lobby: Majestic Theatre, Bost Ma 


The strong rusticated basement is 


marked by three 
large arches giving 
access to the the- 
atre, above which 
the large [onic 
order extending 
through two 
stories expresses 
the auditorium. 
Extending the 
entire width of 
the building is the 
foyer, with walls 
of highly-polished 
scagliola of a rich 
red color, strongly 
marked with veins 
of black and yel- 
low. Engaged 
columns of the 
same material, 
with gilded capi- 
tals formed .by.the 
heads of satyrs 
whose horns make 
Ionic volutes and 
whose faces are 
half hidden by 
festoons of flow- 
ers, support a 
richly ornamented 
entablature, above 
which springs the 
barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing solidly gilded. 
The _ variegated 
colors in this ceil- 
ing resemble the 
gold mosaics of a 
vault. At either 
end of this foyer 
are the handsome 


of this city, in conjunction with Mr. Howard, | perhaps, only necessary to remark that this ; lunettes painted by Mr. W. L. Dodge. All 


and this firm has deservedly gained a great|company has in this instance performed nay openings in this foyer are heavily draped 


. . . | . . . . ° 
deal of praise for the thoroughly artistic man-| another of its thoroughly workmanlike con-|in silk velour of peacock-blue richly em- 


ner with which the work has been done. 


The | tracts. 


broidered in gold. 


Messrs. Haberstroh are also known in con-| While the general style of the architecture | The auditorium opens directly from the 


nection with the decorations at the Boston | may be called Louis XIV in character, it 


Theatre, the Hollis Street, the Colonial,!is greatly to Mr. Howard’s credit that no 


| foyer. 








is the only word appro- 
priate for the effect of this interior. A 
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sensation of vastness is afforded by the enorm- | 


ous height of the ceiling and by the long lines 
formed by the constructive arches supporting 
The intention of the architect 
was to make this ceiling represent a vaulted 


the ceiling. 


arbor of lattice covered by luxurious vines 
thickly laden with fruit. The effect of this 
happy idea is greatly enhanced by its color- 
treatment, which gives glimpses of turquoise- 
blue behind the golden leaves and of purple 
behind the clusters of golden fruit. Innu- 
merable soft lights are inserted in the strong 
arches forming the sounding-board, and in 
the next three succeeding bays are the pros- 
cenium-boxes. The elaboration of the audi- 
torium reaches its 
height the 
handsome frieze 


in 


at the level of the 
first balcony, 
where, supporting 
the gallery above, 
are the beautiful 
mo d- 
elled by Martini. 

All the 


ings 


caryatides 


hang- 
audi- 
of 


crimson plush, 


in the 
torium are 


and in the boxes 
re hung valances 
embroidered in 
gold and blue, and 
the entire walls of 
boxes are hung 
with an imported 
French brocatelle 
of a handsome de- 
sign. 
The 
room, 
the 
has the walls hung 
silk 
The 
powdered-gold 


ladies’ 

adjoining 
auditorium, 
in a yellow 
damask. 


furniture for this 
room is in the style 
of Louis XIV and 
is covered with a 
rich brocade. 
The 


room, decorated in 


SMOKInNg- 


the style of Henry 
II, has a frieze of 
painted helmets, 
armor, flags, etc., 
above a dado of 
leather. 
ORNAMENTAL 

PLASTER — WORK. 


To the Sleep, 








ing i in theatre decoration. This ‘wii has 
taught them how to obtain any desired result 
in modelling for different heights and positions 
In 
this they have been peculiarly successful and 
the Majestic Theatre is but another of their 
artistic successes. 

This Company, we understand, has under- 
taken to meet the requirements of architects 
and owners by having all its work personally 
superintended by one of its members — each 
an artist and practical man in his business. 
The ceiling of the foyer of the Colonial Thea- 
tre, this city, executed in the Louis XV style, 
is an instance of art in plaster, being abso- 


so as to attain architectural harmony. 
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The Proscenium-Boxes® Majestic Theatre, Bostor 


Elliot & King Company, of Boston, contractors | lutely true to the artistic feeling of this style 


for the ornamental plaster-work, much credit 


} 
throughout. 


is due for their part in producing the beautiful | also, is an instance of the possibilities in 


interior effects. The work here is, however, 
only in keeping with that which this Company 
Bos- 
ton and Providence theatres, the Public Li- 
braries in Lynn, Fall River and Holyoke, 
Mass., and in Providence, R. I.; at the Hollis 
Street and Colonial theatres, and Hotel Carl- 
ton, Boston, and Stearns Chambers, Brookline. 
Their work may also be seen in many of our 


has done elsewhere — notably at Keith’s 


better class of resjdences, in churches and in 
public buildings throughout the country. 

The Sleep, Elliot & King Company plaster 
ornamentation may be seen in as many, if not 
theatres in this country than that of 
They have had a long train- 


more, 
any other firm. 


plaster-work under skilled supervision. 
Our illustrations this week give a fair idea 
of the work performed by this house. 


MARBLE-WORK. 


The marble-work, which was done by Mr. 
L. M. Glover, 220 this 
city, Boston representative of the Columbian 
Marble Quarrying Company, of Rutland, Vt., 
is deserving of especial mention, as it is an 


Devonshire Street, 


exceedingly creditable piece of work. Our 
attention has been called from time to time to 
other contracts filled by this Company, through 
Mr. Glover's agency, notably the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music Building, Mer- 


| chants’ ts’ Building, 





And the Hollis Street Theatre, | 





edliaeleay Clanhins Muni- 
cipal Building, Columbia Road, Boston ; 
Penobscot County Court-house, Bangor, Me.; 
Essex County Court-house, Lawrence, Mass. 
These most recent of the Columbian Com- 
pany’s contracts illustrate fairly the class of 
work done through their Boston office. The 
Majestic is a strong addition to the list. 


SCAGLIOLA-—WORK. 


The scagliola-work, also a noticeable feat- 
ure, especially in the lobbies of the theatre, 
was done by the Artificial Marble Company, 
of New York, with offices at 1133 Broadway. 

Similar work by this same Company for 
the New York 
Athletic Club, 
Sherry’s Hotel 
and Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New 
York City, at 
Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, 
Mass., and in 
many other public 
and private build- 
ings in the East, 
all attest 
ability these 
gentlemen 
maintain a_ high 
place in their par- 


the 
of 
to 


ticular line. 


BRASS-WORK. 


A description 
of the special feat- 
ures connected 
with the construc- 
tion of the Ma- 
Theatre 
would be 
plete without men- 
tion of the work 
done by Messrs. 
W. P. Marble & 
Company, of this 
who 


jestic 
incom- 


city, fur- 


nished the brass- 
work 
the building. 
Commencing 
with the 
fronting the box- 


throughout 


railing 


office in the lobby 
to the orchestra, 
balcony and pros- 
cenium- box rail- 
ings, the work and 
material is of ex- 
ceptional _excel- 
lence. 

The brass pedestals supporting the velour- 
covered railing in the boxes, balcony and 
orchestra are from an original design by the 
and the accompanying illustration 
of their attractiveness. Of 
inches in height 
in all. 


architect, 
will give an idea 
these there are sixty-two 12 
and forty-eight of 18 inches — 110 
They are composed of the finest brass mixture 
prepared especially for this order, with the 
finest of dipping; and no porous marks are 
visible. The high lights are finished in bright 
polish, the depressions in mat surface, and 
the best grade of lacquer used in the finish. 
Under the electric-lights the general effect of 
these pedestals is that of pure gold, the mat 
surface showing the color of ormolu gold. 
The accuracy of fitting is shown by the ab- 
sence of any depression in the velour covering 
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Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
SINGER BLDG. 





HAVEMEYER STORES 
ST. PAUL BLDG. U 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 
JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


PO RI LAND A 





CEMENT 


American Brand. 





NIVERSITY CLUB 


AND MANY OTHERS. | | 


Atlas Portland « = 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 








surrounding the base of these pedestals, which, | 
considering their weight, about thirty pounds 
each, is remarkable. The railing is of 2-inch | 
piping, and the bending to meet desired | 
curves, particularly for the boxes, required | 
the best of workmanship. The box-oflice rail 


\ 


and removable rail 
for inside ticket- 
man weigh seventy 
pounds each. 

The  drapery- 
poles on doors of 
ladies’ parlor and 
manager’s _ office 
are of a_ special 
pattern invented by 
Mr. Marble. Their 
general __introduc- 
tion would seem to 
be an easy matter 
— though they have 
been furnished to 
drapery houses, on 
special orders for 
some time. In the 
opening and closing —g,ass Standard and Rail. By 
of the doors the W. P. Marble Co 
draperies are un- 
disturbed, the folds remaining the same at all 
times. Though a minor detail, they are 
worthy of notice. 

Messrs. Marble & Company have not here- 
tofore figured conspicuously as direct bidders 
on such contracts, though their work is to be 
seen in many of our public buildings and 
private residences. In this building is shown 
their ability to meet the most exacting require- 
ments in their line of work, and it is presum- 
able that hereafter we shall see them more 
directly identified with similar contracts. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

The contract for installing the electric-light- 
ing plant was placed with the Erickson Elec- 
tric Equipment Company, of this city, and 
the work was carried forward under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. William Erickson, 
General Manager. 

It was this Company which installed an 
eleven-thousand-light plant in the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company’s Factory at New 
Haven, and also a plant in the Malley Build- 





Chambers and new Masonic Building, this 
city; also, the Westville Street School, Co- 
lumbia Road School, Advertiser Building and 
Boylston Street Trust Company Building. 

Two generators, one of fifty kilowatts and 
another of seventy-five kilowatts of the Ridge- 
way type have been placed in 
the basement of the Majestic. 
Although there are 3,855 six- 
teen-candlepower lamps con- 
nected throughout the building, 
they are so carefully distributed 
that no waste_of light is appar- 
ent. Three hundred and sixty of these lights 
are arranged over the ceilings ; approximately 
one thousand are in the wings and behind re- 
flectors, arranged in such a way as to throw 
their light directly upon the stage ; and by the 
use of special globes’on all ceiling-lamps the ef- 
fect is to soften without appreciably dimming 
the light. 

The exterior lighting is equally well de- 
signed.. The huge electric sign on the roof 
and the lamps arranged upon the front of the 
building brilliantly illuminate the building 
after dark. 

By the use of the Cushing switchboard the 
lamps throughout the house may be regulated 
from the stage or foyer as conveniently and 
safely as from the main switchboard. 

Altogether the Erickson Company has per- 
formed its work in a way which, apparently, 
provides for every contingency and for_every 
theatrical effect which may be desired. 


STAGE-FITTINGS. 


The stage-fittings are from Claude L. Hagen, 
of New York City, and are as complete as 
that gentleman’s knowledge of theatrical re- 
quirements can make them. The works of 
Mr. Hagen are the largest in the world de- 
voted exclusively to this line of business. His 
corps of assistants are thoroughly experienced 
specialists, and under the direction of such a 
competent head results here and in other in- 
stances have been accomplished which other- 
wise might have been impossible. Certainly 
nothing seems wanting to the perfect working 
of stage business. 

Mr. Hagen is widely known as an adept in 
stage-mechanism. He is so frequently con- 
sulted concerning intricate mechanical devices 
for stage-use, plans of theatres and their 
equipment, stages and their proportions, and 
kindred matters, that he may fairly be con- 
sidered a leading authority. So, when it is 
said that the stage-fittings of the Majestic 
represent Mr. Hagen’s best efforts in his line, 





ing in the same city; in the Capitol at 
Augusta and State Insane Asylum at Bangor, 


Me.; in the Colonial Theatre, Westminster | construction and operation of a theatre. 


it seems superfluous to say more concerning 
this essential and important portion of the 





In conclusion: space does not permit us to 
mention at length the work of Messrs. Wood- 
ward & Lynch, A. B. Robbins, the Wells & 
Newton Company and others participating in 
the construction. Later we hope to have an 
opportunity of specially mentioning these firms 
in other connections. 


FIREPROOFING. 


The building may be said to be absolutely 
fireproof, at least as nearly so as engineering 
srill and the use of the most approved ma- 
terials can make it; for the Roebling Con- 
struction Company, through its New England 
agent, Mr. Andrew W. Woodman, had the 
contract for this portion of the work, and it 
was completed in a way altogether satisfactory 





to owners and architect, and danger from de- 
structive fire is reduced to a minimum. 

The roof is built of cinder-concrete and 
steel and finished with a floated surface upon 
which the roofing-felt was mopped. The 








floors throughout the building are built of 
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ALSEN’S 





AMERICAN 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


An artificial Portland Cement of the highest character made under the supervision of Chemists and 
Engineers connected with the Alsen’s Cement Works of Hamburg, Germany, superior to all other 
American Portland Cements, absolutely sound, uniform, and of great strength. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, Gen’! Agents, 45 Broadway, New York 


Works at Alsen, N. Y., on Hudson River 








cinder-concrete and steel, with haunches en- 
casing the webs of beams, and finished on top 
with a granolithic surface. 

Not a particle of wood has been used in 
construction except for seats. 

The difficulties in carrying the work for- 
ward may be judged when we say that just 
as soon as the steel contractors had completed 
enough of the roof-framing to permit of an- 
other gang of workmen, the fireproofing-men 
started their work; and before the steel-men 
had made their last connection of roof-beams 
the concreting was well under way, and so 
throughout the entire work Mr. Woodman was 
obliged to make his arrangements with refer- 
ence to other work being carried forward at 
the same time, and this gentleman had many 
difficult problems to solve before completion of 
the contract ; but the work as completed will 
stand for a good example of his engineering 
skill. 


A RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL. 


Tat the “railroad beautiful,” where it 
traverses a great city and its suburbs, should 


be a goal, considered and worked for by sane | effect of color and picturesque grouping be-| use. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


has not carried the matter very far, and 
the Pennsylvania has adopted a more conven- 
tional and less excellent plan, while of all the 
roads in the country the Boston and Albany, 
by the degree to which it has developed the 
project on the so-called Newton Circuit, a 
short stretch of road that makes a round of 
Boston’s pretty western suburbs, touching at 
twenty-one stations before the terminal is 
reached again, offers the most complete and 
perfect object-lesson available of what the 
“railroad beautiful” may be. The oppor- 
tunity was an unusually good one, for the 
stations are close together, often with barely 
a mile between them, the country is rolling, 
fertile and picturesque, and the towns have 
long been remarkable for their beauty and 
orderliness. 

The road now maintains its own nursery of 
hardy shrubs and plants. 
eries of the road, the department claims, are 


The principal nurs- 


the station gardens themselves, where the 
shrubs are grown quickly and transplanted as 
necessity arises. There is no expense for 
showy summer vegetation and for a brilliant 
carpet-gardening of short-lived flowers, the 


business-men who have invested in the “soul-| ing obtained far more economically and far 
less corporation,” would seem to be a dream | better by massing shrubs and plants and mak- 
of the faddist or the theorist’s whimsical | ing use of perennials. 


claim. 
need of beautifying, nor that their 
black and cindery course is hopelessly 
ugly; but that railroads, with their 
strictly utilitarian purpose and com- 
mon ugliness, seem naturally the an- 
tetheses of «esthetic endeavor. And 
yet the effort to improve esthetically 
the appearance of the railroad’s right 
of way and to beautify stations and 
their surroundings has made almost 
as rapid a progress with us in recent 
years as have the forward striding 
efforts in city and town improvement. 
Instead of a faddist’s dream or the 
whimsical claim of the theorist, the pur- 
pose to beautify the railroad is a mat- 
ter of common observation and knowl- 
edge, the principal systems of the 


country now having their landseape-architect | absorbed in the greater system of the New | tion of this elevator. 
| York Central, it is to be hoped that its good 


as certainly as their roadmaster. 


Not that railroads are beyond the | 


Now that the Boston and Albany has been 





Wellesley Hills Stat 


An illustrated pamphlet of this road can be 
had by addressing the 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 
South UNION STATION, Boston, MAss, 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured in a carefully selected variety of 
colors. Endorsed by the best architects and 
engineers. A perfect floor for business-offices, 
banking-rooms, court-rooms, vestibules, halls, 
billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, cafés, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, private residences, 
etc. It is especially and peculiarly adapted 
for steamships, yachts, etc. It stands the 
constant straining and racking without crack- 
ing or separating, and its non-slippery feature 
is of high value. 

Samples, estimates and special designs fur- 

nished upon application. 

| Write for ou¥ special illustrated catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., LTp., 
New YORK, N. Y. 





NOTES. 
| Tue Frink System of Reflectors is the best 
| for lighting pictures in galleries and private 
houses and is coming more and more into 
The Frink Company has recently com- 
| pleted the installation of their Reflectors in 
|the American Art Galleries, New York, also 
| in the new galleries of the Drexel Institute in 
| Philadelphia, and have just finished putting 
‘them in the delivery-room of the Boston Li- 
brary for the purpose of lighting Mr. 
Abbey’s “Holy Grail” decorations. 
Such commendation is sufficient to 
establish the superiority of the Frink 
Reflectors. 





Tue Otis Company has been 
awarded the John Scott Legacy Medal 
and Premium by the Franklin Insti- 
tute for their electric elevator for pri- 
vate residences, which dispenses with 
the services of an attendant and is 
operated by merely pushing buttons at 
the various landings and in the car. 
The Committee on Science and the 
Arts, which recommended the award, 
made a thorough inspection of several 
existing installations, and their report 
is highly commendatory of the ingenu- 
ity of design, the safety of operation 
and the substantialness of construc- 


THE ornamental plaster and cement work 


A pioneer in the work was the Boston and | and lovely example will bear fruit in far | in the Essex County Court-house, at Law- 


Albany Road, and the story of the beginning | extensions of the “ railroad beautiful.” 


j 


Such | rence, Mass., is being rapidly pushed to com- 


is of not a little interest. The Pennsylvania |a result would have an even national impor- | pletion by Herbert Fowle, of this city. 


and Old Colony Systems, indeed, began the | tance, changing the face of the country 
task of beautifying their station surroundings | seen from a car window,’ 
at about the same time, but the Old Colony ' influence very far. 


’ 


} 
as | 


It is as nearly fireproof as possible, the 
| finish for windows, doors and panelled dado 


and carrying its| being of Keene’s English cement with marble 


| base. 
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HOUSE OF EZRA R. THAYER ESQ., 77 BAY STATE ROAD, BOSTON, MASS. 
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W/HUTIER MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - -_ BOSTON. 


FLe VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH ST.. NEW YORK 








ARCHITECTURAL LINSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these sabjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


4 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FJARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses in Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, etc. Students admitted by exami- 
nation and by transfer from other Schools or 
Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip- 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 
J. L. Loves, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 








Redding, Baird & Co. 


Stained Glass 


Repairing 
De t We mike a specialty of the 

pt. Repairing of Stained Glass 
Wiudows, both in the Church 
and Home. Competent Arti- 
sans are sent to make exami- 
gation and estimate of cost 


83 Franklin St., Boston. 











y OOMI/S FILTERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved Systen Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





“ THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


PART I 
THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12 Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 
PUBLISHERS 


ITHACA, N. Y 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOoOoL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOoL oF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 





The Luster Will Last 
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TRADE MARK. 


Only when the right kind of varnish is used. The best 
materials and nearly four score years’ experience in manu- 
facturing give permanent satisfaction when you specify 


AS |, X. L Preservative Coatings 


For Varnish Catalogue write 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 


FrlYar 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 





We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the differeut classes required to buiid complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENUES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any propoxed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shal! inelude 41! branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Oramental lron and Bronze, 





$T. LOUIS, MO. 
] i} JASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
Jollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pro¥r. WARREN P. LAIRD. 





BOOKS: 
*“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with £0 Plates: 13’ x 1744”. 


Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, 89.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 
Publishers. 





BOOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American Arcuitecr anp Buitpixc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





Established 1830 New Yor«e 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 
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CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


Ti ACD EA cimor connvesrr 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 





ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the lJ, S. MAIL CHUTES 


asking. WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 


write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


The YANTACAW Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


N Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 











Danger from expiosion ; 
Danger from Chemical or stream to person or fabric 
Periodical recharging, testing or polishing. 





Always in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 

No mechanism to become defective. 

Can be recharged in from twelve to twenty seconds. 

Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 
machines. 

Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of 
water without recharging. 

With the twin Yantacaw a continuous charged stream can 
be obtained. 


Send for descriptive booklet. 


Yanlacaw Mig. Co., 802 Land Title Bldg., Phila. cir ocrnc. sein. in wien 











“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. 








THE NAME “Standard” 


is cast in relief on every piece of the 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the Highest Awards at All World’s Fairs 
and Expositions. 


| Standard | 








The guarantee which this 
name Carries with it is ab- 
solute and a positive assur- 
ance against the annoyan- 
ces inseparable from the 
use of inferior and non- 
guaranteed brands. 





“Standard” Porcelain 
Enameled Ware has the 
hard, smooth and abso- 
lutely non-porous surface 
that is essential to perfect 
Sanitation, combining the 
daintiness and purity of 
china with the strength 
and durability of iron. 





Catalogwe matter on re- 
quest. 











STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY . 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ore to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





» tee 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


|| Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has beer 
proved to be the best medium for advertising t« 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and w« 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 5( 
cents and we will send you the last si» 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward fo: 
12 months. 
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PECIFY ‘*HASTINGS’ 


Random Widths, 


18in. Thick Butts are Branded. 


18 “ Thin ens Tia. © ceieeies ceeadar ¢bnapeeser *‘ EUREKA.’ . : 
16“ Thick “ a Scary hn Wa aa dp odin vee a ee eeea aaa ai ciel on aaa “CLEARS.” Traveling and Jib ELECTRIC 
16 “ Thin “ We > ‘aeeaees needs owavesees ¢esbasbad wee * Ww ARRANTED CLEAR.’ 12 AND 

All the above brands are free from knots and sap. If your contractor says he can't get *‘ HAST- CRANES MAND 


INGS,” write me. Long aap? Furnished, Round or Sawn Square, Limit, 


. R. STEVENS, Sales Agent, 18 Broadway, N. Y.. 


’ RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


wacom IN ALL SIZES. 


120 feet. 





.. “PE RF ECTION.” 








Passenger Department 


(See cut below) 





“A Railroad Beautiful’ 


is the title of a 9” x 12/’ brochure issued by the 


BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD 


containing Illustrations and Description of its work in 


Landscape Gardening at Railroad Stations 


Telephone, 2577 Broad. | 


Send for catalog, dimensions, etc. 
NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 




































DALTON STATION, BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD 





Professor of 








Copies of this Illustrated Pamphlet, also copy of * 
schedules and train service from New England to all points West via New York Cen- 
tral Lines, may be secured by those interested by addressing 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, BOSTON, MASS. 


Westbound,” containing detailed 











J.R. TOWLE, President 


C, O. LINDGREN, formerly with Messrs. Klee Bros., Supt. of Works. 


““The American 
Vignola” 


PART I 


The: Five Orders of Architecture 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE 


Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates 86 pp., 9'’x12’ 


PRICE, 3.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


PUBLISHERS 





THE ARTIFICIAL MARBLE CO. Interior Decorative Marble|”°°*" 


Manufacturers of 


Works, 413 East 91st St. 


Our work can be seen at N. Y. Athletic Club, Sherry’s Hotel, N. Y. City, Majestic Theatre, Harvard 


(IMPROVED SCAGLIOLA) 


‘Minor Fountains.” 


Office, 1133 Broadway, New York 40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9% x 11”. 


University, Bowery Savings Bank, Dunwoodie Seminary. 





In Envelope Price, 85.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


Publishers. 
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[For pagination, see ayneinian & Index on Cover 2. he, 
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Stamped Steel 
Ceiling, Sidewall 


etc., has held its place in the 
front for years. It has no equal 
| in construction or design. 

Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request 


The Kinnear & Gager Co, 
Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
| No. 125 Broad St., Boston 















































The products of THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Comprising 


The Yale Locks, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Art Metal Work, 
Blount Door Checks, Etc. 


can be obtained from the Hardware Trade 
throughout the country. All the larger 
houses can show its large Trade Cata- 
logue No. 17, and many of them can ex- 


hibit the goods in their show-rooms. 


Complete collections can be seen in the Exhibit 
Rooms maintaincd by the Company in its General 
and Branch Offices. 


Special brochures, of technical interest, furnished 
to Architects on request. 


THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. COMPANY. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
Nos. 9, 11 and 13 Murray Street, 
New York City. 














REMEMBER 


that each part of “‘ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” has 
been made better than its predecessors 











T HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 

Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 
We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 
whole or any part of same. Send for our 
special catalogue on this subject. 








CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 





CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBszESTIMATING AND SUBz- 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it to be uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

~ * > * » * * 7 * *. * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a@ general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from ‘RK! to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * - * * aa * * + * * 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
cmp eae as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

. > * * * * * * * * * 


4 ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the nem og contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
cub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * * - * * * * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change it plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal] by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 











Secretary, M. B. A. 
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THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED 


eS. WILKS MFG. CO. 





‘*Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilks Hot Water Heaters 


Steam Generators, Steel Tanks, Etc. 
For Supplying with Hot Water Hotels, Dwellings, Greenhouses, 
Laundries, Churches and Baptisteries, Bath 
Houses, Carriage Houses, Etc 


ihe = CONOMICAL ¥ SAFE # DURABLE 
— For all purposes for which Hot Water and Steam are required. 


ae J 53-5 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 







Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 
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Price, $1.25. 
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By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


or Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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COMPOSITE 





No. 1267. 


No. 1254. 


PLan 





PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING 
GUARD FOR WINDOWS. 




















PITT FOLDING GATE F 


STORE ENTRANCE. 





IAM R. PITT 
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“TRON: “WORKS 








PLAN 
-No. 1284. PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING 
GUARD FOR VESTIBULES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ Pitt,” “ BosTWICK NOVELTY,” 
AND COMPOSITE PATENT FOLDING GATES AND GUARDS, IN 
BRASS, BRONZE, STEEL OR IRON, FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTI- 
BULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CARS, BANK VAULTs, 
WINDOWS, BRIDGES, FERRYBOATS, Cars, Etc. ALSO ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE WORK 
FOR BUILDINGS, RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND ENTRANCE GATES, 
WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES, BANK AND OFFICE GRILLE 
WorkK, STAIRS, LANTERNS, SPECIAL HARDWARE, AND ALL 
ARTISTIC WROUGHT WorRK. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
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YES penitctin EVEL ASTUNS wittce 
Ne Soe ||? RED PAINT 
7] STHAVE HTS DAV be e cheapest, most durable an 


absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
NEW YORK. 


and all work that needs paint. 
MEAN ‘ 
FIREPROOF WIRE. GLASS WINDOWS - EANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturcrs. Sample and priees on request 




















am DRAWING PENCILS are perfectly 
uniform and uniformly perfect ; eleven degrees 
of hardness and softness. Ask for booklet 14. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Jersey City, N. J. 








The Lovell Window 


AND Shutter Device 
FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, FOUNDRIES, ETC. 


THE BEST APPARATUS ON THE 
MARKET FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING MONITOR SASHES. 


A line 


of sash 
500 feet 
long can 
be operat- 
ed from Send for descriptive 
one sta- Leaflet. 
tion if MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Ax, 
es THE 6. DROUVE 00, Bi, 
Adapted 
to any Bridgeport, Conn. 

Manufacturers and erectors of a)l kinds of Sheet Met- 
kind of al Architectural Work. Work erected in all parts of 
Sash or the country. Satisfaction gnaranteed. Estimates 
Window. cheerfully furnished from plans and blue prints. 





Correspondence solicited. 





IF THE PAINTER OBJECTS 


To the use of ready made combination paints containing zine white 


LET Him 


Add the zinc white himself. It can be obtained ground in oil, like lead. Zine white 


* 
is essential if the work is te be durable. 3 
: 


FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets 
waht he Paint Question.’ 
* Paints in Architecture. 
“ Specifications for A rohitects.” 
* House Paints: A Common Sense Talk 
About Them.” 
“French Government Decrees.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
11 Broadway 
New York 
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ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated ] 


141 Broadway, New York 





CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL AnOweTeSTS AND BUILDERS. 


d largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


SX. S ese 





Established 50 years 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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POSTAL FOR COLOR CARD 
AND CIRCULAR. 
THE CARTERS 


INK COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASS 











NEW ENCLAND — 
FELT ROOFING 





moan WORKS, 
1832 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 

0 Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incorpo tage ing in New England. 


tapital — $ 60.000. Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi nua, 


Eras C.DAWi8, Tene x. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
B?% IKS : 





* Monumental Staircases.” 


40 Gelatine Piates on bond paper, 9/ x 11°, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 
Publishers. 


VAN HOURDEN'S 


VAN NOORDEN’S 





VENTILATORS 


Scientific in construction 


® 
~ 
- 
® 
% and in operation. For $ 
5 about twenty years archi- 
@ tects, builders and civil 3 
@ engineers have been speci- ma 
® fying Van Noorden’s as a 
@ the most practical, most @% 
( durable, most artistic ven- a) 
g) tilators on the market. ra) 
& They do the work and do & 
@ it atmirably? ra 
> We want to send you & 
o illustrations, technical de- ing 
% scriptions and prices. 3 
® 
® 
® 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO., 
944 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


r 
e Write us a postal to-day! 
2 








FOLSOM NEW MODE 
SNOW GUARD 


Specified by leading architects to hold the 
snow on all pitch roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to the property it 
protects. The only perfect device for this pur- 
pose. For old and new roofs, slate, shingle, tile 
or metal. 


a 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
Faneuil Hall 
Old South Church 
King’s Chapel 
Boston. 
Are Fitted with this Snow Guard 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 





143 Federal Street BOSTON, Mass. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


RECEIVED THE AT THE PAN-AMER. 
HIGHEST AWAKD GOLD MEDAL ICAN EXPOSITION | 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. : 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 





WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 








170 Broadway, N. Y. 





FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public peneinss: Hospitals, 
Wareb ouses, Se Collars. etc. 


Laid-with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DUBABLE, FIREPRUUF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of worker executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 












265 BRuapwaYyY - - New YorK. 
(EN 
SOE WALLS 
WAIN SCOTING. 
P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 





537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY 








Bostam Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 
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CABOT’S Sheathing & Deafening “QUILT” | 


For Heat Insulation and 
Sound Deadening 


In the tests made by Prof. Norton of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, for sound-proofing for 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Quilt 
proved far superior to any other deadener, and 
Quilt construction cost less, weighed less and oc- 


cupied less space than any other. 


Samples and catalogue on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


ro Agents at all central points 


BOSTON, [l1ASS. 
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Add Comfort 


|| and protection to the new home, by the Introstile. “The 
perfect door strip.” For inside and outside doors. 

Clears carpets and rugs and keeps out draughts, dust, 
dirt, rain and snow. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 














With an Ideal Counting Room Equipment 
there is no running to distant vaults for books 
These are kept at hand, where 
Metallic Cabinet Work. Each clerk 
works on a desk and safe There is 
Our 


incombustible equipments are practical equip- 


and papers. 
you have 
combined. 
an economy, both of time and_ space. 
ments. That is why they are so rapidly super- 
seding wooden ones 
How do they look ? 
send yot: a few illustrations. 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
152 Gifford Ave., 


Write us and let us 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 
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BERGER’S 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shrink, crack, get water- 
soaked, or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. 
Their durability makes them the most economical 
ceilings in existence. Our * Classified Designs’ em- 
brace a variety of styles, and there is no building that 
we cannot m ateh in its style of architecture. Send 
aed booklet “ A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York Office: 210 EB. 28d St., New York, N. ¥. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Important - Litigation” Relating to Magnesia _ 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 


commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia, 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(@ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit._@) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “‘ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & Marrison ComMPaAny 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTHORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk - + + Henry Walke Co. | Chicago Walich & Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston - - W. M. Bird & Co. Detroit : S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Cevering Co. St.Louis - + - - «+ + F. Bocler San Francisco DeSolla-~Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - + Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - - Spencer Otis Seattle .« DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City - - + Spencer Otis 





peer neers ES RENDERED 


IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


Smith’s Shutterless Automatic >in hapa ak 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal i ena a 
eve 2 Cp Ww § 


The All-Metal Stair Protection 
Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 


Adopted for New York Subway 
of ANY KIND inthe world:to-day. 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 
They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER ’ . 

PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, |J+ W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 














distinguished from the best woodwork, are 


the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN. DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK CIrTy. 


Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 








A “Prolegomenos”’on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


WAREHOUSES, Etc. 
WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


Our sliding sashes can be made to SMITH- WARREN CO 


pivot to permit cleaning from in- 93 Bidoral St., BOSTON, MASS. 


side of building if desired. 





By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 
Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 














STORE, HEATING 
a VENTILATION 


is only beginning to receive the attention it deserves. The really 
progressive merchant already sees the advertising value of a comfort- 
able store and recognizes the mission of pure air as a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of his employees. We employ the fan system, 
forcing the air under pressure to the desired points and insuring 
positive ventilation. The heating surface is localized, extended pipin; 


systems are avoided and the temperature ‘automatically controlled 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO, 


BOS TON, maAS S. 
NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA 2 CHICAGO 2 LONDON 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TrReMoONT St., Boston. Mass 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 
- " quarterly 18.00 


&gPayment should be made to American 
Architect and Building News Co. direct, either by 
draft or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: 
F. P. Spokestfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sais,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








New Advertisements. 
CLAUDE L. HAGEN (New York, N. Y.), Stage Ar- 
chitect and Carpenter. Page xi. 
THE ARTIFICIAL MARBLE CO. (New York, 
N. Y.), laterior Decorative Marble. Page iii. 
W. P. MARBLE CO. (Boston, Mass.), Brass Finishers. 


Page x. ; 
BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. (Boston, Mass.), Rail- 
road. Page iii. 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY (Chicago, I1l.), 
Railroad. Page xi. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood. 
Grant Pulley & Hardware Co. 
H. B. Smith Co. 
Merchant & Co., Inc. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Rockland-Rockport Lime Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 
Vapor Heating Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


HE American Art Association will shortly remove 
from the Quai Conti, Paris, and reopen its rooms 
at No. 74 Rue Notre Dame des Champs. 1419 
HARLES M. ROBINSON and Geo. Winkler have 
formed a joint partnership under the name of 
Robineon & Winkler, architects, with offices at 1526 
to 1530 Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1420 
ESSRS. WARD & TURNER, architects, 116 
\ Tremont St., Boston, announce that on the fifth 
of March they will remove to new quarters on the 
eighth floor of the Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. 1490 














WANTED. 
ARTNER. — Wanted, an architectural graduate 
of M. lL, T. or Columbia and student in Paris; all- 

round good designer and colorist; quick, intelligent 
and of good address, with some private practice pre- 
ferred. Such a one can secure favorable interests as 
partoer with an olderarchitect. Address “ Diploma,” 
care American Architect. 1419 





WANTED. 

SSOCIATION OR PARTNERSHIP. — Experi- 
A enced Western architect of good standing, is 
desirous, for family reasons, to go east, and wishes to 
correspond with some Eastern architect whose busi 
ness requires, or might be benefited or enlarged by 
capable assistance with a view to association. New 
York or vicinity preferred. Address ‘“ Western Ar- 
chitect,” care American Architect and Building News 
Co., Boston, Mass. 1419 





WANTED. 

ISITION OR ASSOCIATE, — Competent man in 
designing, full-size detailing, specifications. 
superintendence or general office work, of 25 years’ 
experience with architect or construction company 
having good prospects or work under way. Factories, 
breweries, alterations and cottage work specialty. 
In or around New York or the South preferred. 
Trial granted. Address “‘ Competent,” care of Ameri- 

can Architect and Building News, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

tf, 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 








[Although a lgrge portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Atlanta. Ga.— Plans have been drawn by G. W. 
Foote, Inman Building, for a fifteen-story steel fire- 





Put into the White House by the U. S, Government. 
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WATER 





For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outhet, 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


Circulars may be had on application, 





te iT 


: : aaa ® 
Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott [ron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Loenst St., St. Louis 
| 878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bidg..San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams S8t., Chicago 








Soft, rich color effects are pro- 
duced on shingles by the use of 
Shingletint. 


There are many brands of shingle 
stains in the market, but only one 
SHINGLETINT, which means 
much to the consumer, who may 
safely buy it and know he is get- 
ting the best shingle stain made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combi- 
nation of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only 
beautifies but prolongs the life of 
the shingles. 





Finished woods and descriptive 
literature sent free upon applica- 
tion. 





BERRY BROTHERS, Limited. 








Varnish Manufacturers 


New York 


Philadel 
Boston ~ pee 


Baltimore 


Chicago 


St. Louls 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 














Specification Reminder for the use 


of Architects, Builders and Others. 


A complete summary of items of every branch of building work. A very useful book for 
those who have to do with the erection and construction of buildings. Price, 50 cents per 


copy. Apply to 


William H. Sayward, Secretary of The National Association of Builders, 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
proof building for a Stock Ce. to be erected on | 
Broad and Alabama Sts.; cost, $300,000. 


Bloomingdale, N. Y.— Under the will of Mrs. | 
Ellen Josephine Banker, the Bloomingdale Asylum | 
receives $25,000 to erect a pavilion in memory of | 
her husband, who was a Governor of the Society | 
of the New York Hospital. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Work will begin soon on a new 
factory for Morris Tastasky, 47 Summer Ave., and 
T. Richtberg, 956 Myrtle Ave , at a cost of $20,000. 
Plans by Architect Theodore Engelbardt, 905 Broad- 
way, New York City, call for a five-story brick 
building, 50’ x 67’. 

Anotber theatre will be built in Fulton St., above 
Flatbush Ave. The property No. 651 Fulton St. 
and 40 to 50 Ashland PI. has been sold for $125,000, 
and the buildings on the site will be torn down in 
the next month and work on the new theatre begun 
as soon as the site is cleared. 

It ie reported that the Board of Estimate has 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the court-house to be 
erected on Joralemon St.; $50,000 for the Gates 
Ave. Court-house; $90,000 for the public bath in 
the Eastern District, and $50,000 for improvements 
to the Borough Hall. 

Burlington, Vt.— The public building here, it is 
authorized, shal) be sold and a new building to cost 
$200,000 erected. 


Cambridge, Mass. — William C. Lane, Librarian of 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Harvard University, in his annual report, speaks 
of the increasing congestion of the present library 
and the necessity for more spacious quarters. He 
reviews the work of the special committee appointed 
by the corporation to consider and report upon the 
needs of the university in reference toa new library 
building, and which reported an estimate of about 
$750,000 as the cost of such a building as is required 


Carthage, I11].— Robert Hotchkiss, of Peoria, has 
prepared plans for the Hancock Co. Court-house 
Estimated cost, $100,000. 


Chicago, I11.— The plant of the Goss Printing Press 
Mfg. Co., Ashland Ave. and 15th St., is to be en 
larged. Huehl & Schmid, 163 Randolph St, have 
prepared plans for the addition, which will be three 
stories, 243’ x 85’, of stone and brick, costing $50,000 

Specifications have been written for the $30,000 
club-house to be erected at the corner of Western 
Ave.and Division St. Plans by Architect M. Spitzer, 
315 Dearborn St. It will be afour-st ry structure 
49’ x 125’, of brick and stone, to contain stores and 
offices, public balls, auditorium, club-rooms, ete. 

Plans have been nearly completed and estimates 
are about to be taken for an addition to the Cooper 
School at 19th St. and Ashland Ave. W.B. Mundie 
architect for the Board of Education, has made 
designs for an eight-room building of brick and 
stone to cost about $50,000. 


Cleveland, O.— Andrew Carnegie has decided to 
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Crawford Specialty Co. 


CRAWFORD 


Adjustable Running 
Trap 


With Back Water Valve 


(PATENTED) 


311 Warren Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 





LUNT, 





43 SOUTH MARKET 


THE LUNT-MOoss 
Gas or Gasoline Pumping Engine 


: Sure to supersede Hot Air and Steam Pumps, 

Because They Are Better and More rconomical. 

INSTANTLY. Will Pump 1000 gals. Water 100 ft. high 
per hour. White Us Your Wants. 


They START 


MOSS & CO., Dept. B 


Contractors, Dealers in Water Supply Goods 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office, Providence. R. I. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


give $100,000 to Western Reserve University, of this 
city, to establish a school for the training of li- 
brarians. 


Clinton, fa.— Patton & Miller, Chicago, are prepar- 
ing plans for a Carnegie Library to be erected here 
at a cost of $45,000. 


Corsicana, Tex. — The plans of J. E. Flanders, of 
Dallas, have been accepted for the three-story 
court-house to be erected here, to cost $125,000. 


\restline, ©.— The Crestline Mfg. Co, has been 
organized here with a capital of $50,000, to manu- 
facture iron and brass pumps, plumbing specialties, 
and gray iron castings. It will erect a machine- 
shop, 60’ x 175’, an iron foundry, 100’ x 100’; alsoa 
warehouse, 36’ x 8). The statement is made that 
the plans are already in the hands of the architect. 


Grand Rapida, Mich.— Arthur Fabish and Felix 
Damas, of ‘Shicago, Lil., and Col. Wood are reported 
interested in the erection of a $100,000 theatre here. 


Homestead, Pa.— The Homestead Trust Co. will 
erect a $100,000 bank building;here. 


Jersey City, N. J. —The W. B. Watson Amusement 
Co. has decided to erect a theatre here, to cost 
$100,000. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Orthwein & Thompson will 
erect amusement buildings at Hardesty and Inde- 
pendence Aves., to cost $74,000. 

Laconia, N. H.—The Pepperell Co., Biddeford, Me., 
is planning to expend $150,000 in improvements on 
the Laconia division. The work will be started 
early this spring and wil! be rushed to completion. 


La Crosse, Wis.— Handy & Cu:ry, architects, of 
Chicago, will prepare plans for the proposed $100,- 
000 hotel. 


Lawrenceville, Pa.— Plans have been completed 
by W. A. Thomas, Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, 
for a four-story commission house to be erected at 
Penn Ave. and 18th St., at a cost of $60,000. 

Leavenworth, Kapn.— Plans for a new headquarters 
building wili be forwarded to Washington for ap- 
proval in the near future. It is expected that the 
money to erect this and other buildings will be set 
aside in March. The new building will be the finest 
post or army headquarters structure of its kind in 
the country, aside from the war department build- 
ing in Washington. 


Louisville, Ky.—A site for the erection of a new 
$25,000 library building has been purchased by the | 
city aud architects have been asked to submit | 
plans, | 

The Snead Architectural Iron Works will erect 
new shops at 10th and Hill Sts. to cost $50,000. | 


L¥nn, Mass. — Report states thet two large shoe 
factories are to be built, one on Broad St. to be 48’ 
x 1509, and eight stories high; one on Washington | 
St., 50 « 115’, and eight stories high, also an addi- 
tion to steel works on Fairchild St, to be 120/ x 500’, 
of brick and iron; an eight-rouom school-house on | 
Boston St., Tower Hill, and a fire-engine house for 
Ward 5. 


~ 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Macon, Ga.— It is stated that Henry Horne is at the 
head of a movement to erect a ten-story steel-frame 
office-building. Cost, $125,000, 

McKee’s Rocks, Pa.— Seymour Davis & Paul A. 
Davis, 34, Philadelphia, have completed plans for 
the Y. M.C. A. Building to be erected here. The 
plans show a three-story brick building, 60’ x #0’. 


Meriden, Conn. — Plans have been drawn by W. B. 
Page, 5 Court St., Boston, for a building to be 
erected here by Swift & Co., the Chicago packers. 
The building will be two-story brick, 56” x 118, 
costing $25,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— The Plankinton Estate has 
about completed arrangements to erect two addi- 
tional stories to the Boston store building at Graud 
Ave. and 4th St. Cust, $50,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Plans have been drawn for 
eight-room additions to the Hawthorne, Bryant, 
Franklin and Monroe school-buildings, at an aggre- 
gate cost of $128,000. ‘he additions will be modern 
in every respect. 

Montgomery, Ala.— The Senate is stated to have 
reported favorably on the proposed appropriation 
of $150,000 for extending and improving the Capitol 
grounds and buildings. 

Morgantown, W. Va.— The contract has been 
awarded Stuart Westenhaver, of Martinsburg, for 
the erection of the edifice for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh, at a cost of $70,000. 

Needham, Mass.— The Hopewell Manufacturing 
Co., of Highlandville, has purchased of Thomas 
Barrett 20,000 feet of land on Hillside Ave., High- 
landville, adjoining its present location. The com- 
pany will remove one of its buildings to the new 
lot aud will erect & steel structure on its present 
lot. 


New Castle, Ind.— The trustees of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of this city are arranging 
plans for the construction of a $25,000 edifice. 


New Kochelle, N. Y.—It is reported that Adrian 
Iselin, the banker, whose family has spent $750,000 
building Catholic churches and schools here, has 
awarded a contrac for the building of a $30,000 
church and parish-house for the Italians of this 
place. The new church will be known as St. 
Joseph’s and will be built on a lot in West New 
Rochelle, 200’ x 200’, also given by Mr. Iselin. It is 
expected that it will be completed by August 1. 

New York, N. Y.—It is stated that the Barnard 
School for Boys, 119 W. 125th St., will make exten- 
sive alterations to the dwelling at the corner of St. 


Nicholas Ave. and 146th St., which they have leased 


for five years for occupancy. 








/ 


Extensive alterations will be made by Oestereicher | 


Bros., 451 Sixth Ave.,to the four-story brick build- 
ing on a plot, 49’ 4/7 x 100’, at the no thwest corner 
of 29th St. and 6th Ave. for their own occupancy. 

The Horowitz Realty Co., 67 Seventh St., will 
erect 2 six-story tenements, 50/ x 77/ 10/7 each, cost 
$100 000, at 208 to 214 Seventh St. G. F. Pelham, 
503 Fifth Ave., is the architect. 








Wheeler’s Pate 


sustains the finish. 


mt Wood Filler 


Brings out the full life and beauty of the wood. 
Everywhere recognized as the standard. 


Permanently 


Specified by all the leading architects, and used by the most 


prominent furniture manufacturers. 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING Co. 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


55 FULTON ST., NEW YORK; 


70 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO; 


231 DOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 








| 


CLAUDE L. HAGEN 


Stage Architect and Master 
Stage Carpenter 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF SCENERY, 
STAGE EQUIPMENTS AND MACHINERY 


Practical advice on theatre plans, stages and 
their proper proportions, dressing rooms and 
their equipment, mezzanine or sectional stage 
floors, all systems of operating scenery, fireproof 
curtains, counter balance rigging, New York City 
building, fire and underwriters’ laws and require- 
ments, heating, ventilation and lighting, etc. 

Intricate mechanical devices made simple. 

Stage plans, details and specifications furnished 
gratis when awarded contract; otherwise at a 
moderate commission. 

The largest shops in the world equipped for 
and devoted exclusively to this line of work. 
There are now in use 400,000 of Hagen’s Patent 
Irons for building scenery. 

Importer of scene linen. All supplies for the 
trade kept constantly on hand. 


Shops: 536 to 542 West 26th St., New York 
Office: 542 West 26th St., New York 
Telephone: 1905-18th 












“Of all inventions 


the alphapet and 
the printing press 
alone excepted, 
those entions 
which abridge 
distance have 
done most for the 
civilization of our 
species.” 
MACAULEY 


PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 





The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
of crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
run the most palatial trains in the world 
the acme of luxury and comfort. 
AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 


GEO. }. CHARLTON, Gen. P Agt., Chicago, Ill 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Omaha, Neb. — A new school-building to cost $59 - 
000 is proposed, to replace the Vinton and Forest 
Sehools. 

The South Omaha Stockyards Co. will erect an 
addition to the main structure of the Exchange 
Building, to cost about $50,000. 


Ottawa, Oat. — The contract for the erection of the 
hospital of the Sisters of Mercy on Cambridge St. 
has been awarded to Jos. Bourque, of Hull; cost, 
$70,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa. —A large dwelling operation is 
planned by Pemberton & Co., of the Girard Build- 
ing. Sixty houses in the 40th Ward will be erected. 
The buildings will be two and three stories high 
and will have slag roof, bardwood finish and fur- 
nace heat. 

Edwin F. Durang has been commissioned to pre- 
pare plans for alterations and additions to St. 
Agnes’ Hospital, at Broad and McKean Sts. The 
new work will include the erection of a stone addi- 
tion, 60’ x 100’, to conform architecturally to the 
main building of the institution. 

Work is about to be started on a large addition to 
the plant of the Newton Machine Tool Works at 
24th and Vine Sts. Addition will consist of a three- 
story brick building, 75’ x 200’. It will cost about 
$50,000. 

Architect Frank C. Miller is taking sub-bids on an 
operation of 31 dwellings, to be erected on Greene 
St., between Wyoming and Apsley Sts. They will 
all be of Pompviian brick, three stories in height. 
The total cost of the operation will be about $125,- 
000. 

It is reported that when the leases of the present 
tenants expire the building at the northeast corner 
of 6th and Chestnut Sts., purchased by the Stephen 
Girard estate, will be torn down and replaced by a 
large office-building. 

Work has started on the erection of 50 dwellings 
in the vicinity of the municipal horpital at 22d St. 
and Lehigh Ave. by G. W.& J. M. Zane. The best 
materials will be u-ed in construction and interiors 
wiil be fitted up with the latest dwelling appliances. 
It is Mr. Zane’s intention to erect 1,000 houses, to 
cost over $400,000. 

Work is about to be started on an addition to the 
plant of the Newton Machine Tool Works at 24th 
and Vine Sts. It will be a three-story building, 200” 
x 75’, of brick, costing $50.000. John R. Wiggivs & 
Co,, 721 Heed Building, have the contract. 
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METAL SHINGLE- 
ream ROOFING,” 


ouse 
, or barn. _ Fire-proof. 
% Easily Laid. Cheaper 
*® than slate or wood, 
m Prices, catalogneand 


f £OA, Uh he. 
y TT ) / Pm “® testimonials FREE. 
NS WIT MONT RO=S SHINGLE 


‘0., Camden, N. J. 










Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO. 


Steel Beams =~ 


deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State St 


EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS 


and WARDROBES OF METAL 


Should be included in 
your specifications. 


MERRITT & CO. 
1011 Ridge Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 




















| 
} 
| Land and Title Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Structural 
Steel 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 





OF NEW YORK 


Engineers and Contractors 


GENERAL OFFICES 


100 Broadway, New York 











EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1209, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








J. S. THORN CO 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, an 
Opeaing Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 12°23 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHTA, PA. 





BULLDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Port Deposit, Md.— Newman & Harris, of Phila- 
delphia, are working upon plans and specifications 
for a stadium to be erectec tere for the Jacob 
Tome Institute. It will be constructed of brick 
and concrete and is to have a seating capacity for 
800 persons. 

Portland, Me.— The Guild Manafacturing Co., to 
maaufacture machines, tools and heating and 
plumbing articles, has been organized in the office 
of Charies J. Nichols in this city, with a capitaliza 
tion of $100,000 

The matter of a new Cumberland County Court- 
house is being cons dered. 

Pottsville, Pa. — George ©. Dietrich, Philadelphia, 
has posted plans for a new Methodist Episcopal 
Charech. It will be of stone, in the Gothie style of 
architecture, 78’ x 156’, and will cost about $200,000 

Providence, R.I.— This city will doubtless have a 

new Chamber of Commerce building in the near 

future, costing in the neighborhood of $300,000. 


Pallman, tli.—The Bd. of Educ. has decided to 
erect a 12-room brick school at 106th and Fulton 
Sts., to cost $80,000. 

Quebec, Can. — It is reported that Little & Walker, 
chemical experts and engineers, 19 Exchange P!., 
Boston, contemplate building here a manufacturing 
plant of three buildings. It will be of brick and 
steel, to cost about $1,250,000. Hall & Kimball, 101 
Tremont St., Boston, have drawn plans. 

Ridgway, Pa.— Plans for the $40,000 stone and 
steel church building for the Methodist Episcopal) 
congregation are being prepared by Architect W. O. 
Weaver, Harrisburg. 

Rochester, N. H.— This city bas voted to builda 
new fire-station at an expense of $17,000. 


San Jose, Cal.— The Masons of this citv have had 
plans prepared for a $60,000 temple to be erected 
on N. 2d St. 

Saratoga, N. Y.— Mrs. Spencer Trask is planning 
to build a summer home for working girls on the 
banks of Lake George. Itis expected to be ready 
for vacationtime next summer. . 

Springfield, Ill. — The plans of Ge». H. Helmle-, 430 
8. 5th St., have been aceepted by the Bd. of Educ 
for the schoo! to be ereeted at S. 21 and Laurel Sts., 
at a cost of $40,000. 

Springfield, Mass.— William A. Whitcomb has 
purchased the Asa Harrington property on the 
corner of N, Main and Granite Sts. The price paid 
was $12,500. It is expected that Mr. Whitcomb will 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

erect a substantial business block. The p operty 

bas a 97-foot front on Main St. and runs back 290 


feet. It now contains two houses, one of two tene- 
ments and the other of three. 


St. Louis, Mo.— The Mercantile Trust Co. have 
effected the sale of the southwest corner of Broad 
way and Spruce St., a two-story brick building with 
stores on the ground floor and rooms above. It 
was sold to Pau! Brown, managing director of the 
Continental Tobaeco Co., for $10,000. Mr. Brown 
buys for an investment and contemplates eatensive 
improvements to the property. 

St. Paul. Minn — The will of the late Mrs. Cornelia 
Day Wilder Appleby provides that the principal of 
the vast estate be devoted to founding the Amherst 
B. Wilder charity for the poor. The will provides 
that a suitable bui ding shall be erected in a cen- 
tral point in the city. It is reported that about 
$5,000,000 will eventually be at the disposal of the 
trustees. 

Oscar E. Miller, of Milwaukee, and W. W. Wittig, 
ot Minneapolis, are having plans prepared for a 
new theatre wh ch they propose to erect the com- 
ing season; cost, $75,000. 

Summerville, Ga.—It ‘s stated that Samuel J. 
Sexton will erect a $100,000 residence here. 


Terre Haute, Ind. — Designs are being prepared by 
S. S. Beman, 135 Adams St., Chicago. for a new two- 
story structure for the U.S. Trust Co. Cost, $40,- 
000. 


Topeka, Kan. — The Commercial Club is reported 
to be considering the erection of a building at 7th 
and Jackson Sts., to cost $65,000. 

Utica, N. ¥V.— The commission having in charge the 
construction of a $350,000 court-house in this city 
has selected the plans submitted by O. W. Catter, 
S. S. Ward and A. C. Turner, of Boston. 


Waco, Tex.— Plans are being drawn by Patten & 

Miller, Chicago, for a Carnegie Library, costing 
30,000, to be erected here. 

Washington, D. C.—The building to be erected 
here by the Dominican Fathers for the new noviti- 
ate and echolasticate will be very large. It will 
probably be completed in the fall of 1904 

The corner-stone of the new War College, which 
is about to be erected on the grounds of the “ Bar- 
racks Keservation.”’ was laid by President Roose- 
velton February 2ist. The War College will con- 
sist of a number of buildings, the largest, which 
will contain the class-rooms, to be 100 by 300 feet in 
size and two stories and basement in height. Con- 
grees bas appropriated $1,260,000 for the improve- 
ment of the grounds and the erection of the build- 
ings, but it is anticipated that a considerable sum 
in e+cess of this amount will eventually be expended 
on the post. In addition.to the college building 
proper there are to be erected quarters for the 
officers. a clnb-room for officers, quartermaster’s 
stores, barracks and numerous other buildings. 

Rutan & Russell, of Pittsburgh, Pa., are prepar- 
ing revised plans for the two-story brick Washing- 
ton-Jefferson College Library to be erected here, at 
a cost of $50,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Wellesley, Mase — The trustees of Wellesley College 
bave v ted to build a new dormitory to accomnio- 
date 75 students. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

New York, N. Y.— Z. One Hundred and Twenty- 
Jifth St., Nos. 165167 and EF. One Hundred and 
Twenty-sizth St., Nos. 168-170, three & five-st’y 
buildings will be altered to a theatre; $75,000; o., 
Washington Life Ins. Co., 141 Broadway; lessees, 
Sullivan & Kraus, 126 E, 14th St.; a., Hackett- 
Hankinson Building Construction Co., 93 Watts St. 

Dey St . Nos. 13-17, three-st’y addition to twelve- 
st’y bk. office-building; $150,000; o., N. Y. Telepbone 
Co., on premises; a.,C. L. W. Eidlitz, 1123 Broad- 
way. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, Ill. — Sizty-seventh St., No’. 436 42, four- 
st’y bk. apart., 38’ x 80’; $25,000; o., R. E. Keh); a, 
A. G. Lund, 602 W. 63d St. 

Worcester, Mass.—Gra/fon St.,four-st’y bk. apart. 
block, 50’ x 60’; $21,500; o., A. M. Israel; a., J. P. 
Kingston; c., Eli Belisle. 


CHURCHES. 

Nashua, N. H.— Bk. & at. church, (6 x 120’, slate 
roof, steam; $60,000; 0., Rev. E. Buckle; a., 
W. H. McGinty, Boston; not let. 

New York, N. Y.— Sizty-second St., nr. 1st Ave., 
one-st’y bk. & st. church & school, 48’ x 100/ 5/’; 
$30,000; o., The Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Inc., 7 W. 55th St.; a., Robertson & Potter, 160 
Fifth Ave. 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Forty-seventh St., Nos. 153- 
155, 9}-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 40’ x 90’ 5/’, plastic slate 
roof; $175,000; o., Kosa Brown, 31 W. 99th St.; a., 
G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Forty-seventh St., Nos. 128-130, 94-st’y bk. hotel, 
37’ 6/" x 90’ 5’; $275,000; o., E. R. Champion; a., 
Schwariz & Gross. 

HOUSES. 


Evanston, Ill. — Three-st’y bk. & st. dwell, 52’ x 
70’, hot water; $35,000; o., C. T. Anderson; a., J. R. 
Stone, 140 Dearborn St. 

New York, N. Y.—/ark Ave. and Sizxty-jirst St., 
three st’y bk. dwell. with stable, 50’ x 57’; $75,000; 
o., L. Nixon; c., E. Flagg. 

Worcester, Mass.— Main St., two-st'y fr. dwell., 50/ 
x 102’; $5,000: o., J. B. Scrimgeour; a., J. P. Kings 
ton; c., C. L. Peters. 

Stoneland Roa, two-st’y fr. dwell.. 27’ x 54/: 
$5,400: o., J. B. Scrimgeour; a., J. P. Kingston; c., 
F. C. Johnson. 

Richmond Ave., two-at’y fr. dwell.; $5,500: o., 
James L. Warren; a., H. B. Hoyle; ¢., ©. A. Col 
burn. 

Agate Are., two 1}-st’y fr. dwells, , 22’ x 31’; $3,400; 
0. &¢., E. D. Ward, 

Stoneland Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 28 x 59’; 
$5,500; o., J. B. Scrimgeour; a., J. P. Kingston; «., 
Dorais & Dupuis. 
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REVOLVING DOORS 


Keep Out all Snow, Wind, Rain 


and Dust. 





Cannot be Left Open, Blown Open or Slammed. 
Closed, yet Allowing Passage of Persons. 


USED IN OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BANKS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, THEATRES, CAFES, CLUBS, 


LIBRARIES, MILLS, FACTORIES, ETC. 





Home Offic 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


€ and Factory: 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICACO. 
North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 


Are Always 





6M MAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 


524 East 134th Street, NEW YORK 


40 Sheriff St., CLEVELAND. 
Paddock Bidg., BOSTON. 
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( Houses Continued.) 

Stoneland Road, two-st’y fr. dwell. , 26’ x 36’; $15,- 
000; o., J. B. Scrimgeour; a., J. P. Kingston; c., 
B, Isenberg. 

Millbury St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 46’ x 50’; $5,500; 
o. & «., H, C, Fisher. 

Paine St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 31’ x 44/; $4,000; 
o. & b., J. Miles & Son. 

Grafton St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 62’; $6,300; 
o., Patrick Connors; a., Edwin Carlson; day work, 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— Z. Seventh St., Nos, 295 jy! six- 
st’y bk. tenement, 40/ x 84 6/7; $40, 000; . Roth; 
a., J. H. Amsler. 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

New York, N. Y.— 7'hird Ave., nr. 127th St., three 
& four-st’y bk. theatre, 16’ 87 x 205’; $100.00); o , 
Thomas W. Miner; a., J. B. McElfatrick & Son. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Chicago, Tll.— W. Monroe St., Nos. 1108-16, three- 
st’y bk. & st. warehouse, 60/ x 125’; $30,000; 0., Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co.; a., J. J. Flanders, 1519 
Monadnock Block. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worcester, Mass. — ae St., two-st’y fr. boiler- 
nous, 72’ x 120’; $9,000; o , Stewart Boiler Works; 
-, Cutting, Carleton & Cutting; c., E. D. Ward. 

ee St., three-st’y car-barn, 90" x 112/; $75,000; 
0., Worcester Consol. St. R. R. Co.; &, Frost, Briggs 
& Chamberlin; c., Norcross Bros. 








PROPOSALS. 


IPE SEWERS. 

[At Georgetown, 8. C.]} 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works until March 18 for con- 
structing pipe sewers and for furnishing sewer pipe. 
Extent of proposed works is approximately 5 miles 
of pipe sewers from 8 to 15 inches diameter. J. B. 

STEELE, chairman, Georgetown, S. ©. 1419 


AST IRON PIPE. 

{At Washington, D.C.) 

Office of the Commissioners, D. U., Washington, 
D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until March 14th, for furnishing thirty ineb (30/7) 
cast-iron water-pipe. Specifications and blank forms 
of proposal may be obtained at this office. HENRY 
B. F. MACFARLAND, HENRY L. WEST, JOHN 
BIDDLE, commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

1419 


eas SEWERS. 

[At Bowling Green, Ky.) 

Proposals for furnishing materials and construct 

ing circular pipe sewers will be received until March 
14. ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON, clerk. 1419 


JAVING AND CURBING. 
[At Menominee, Mich.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until March 16 
for furnishing the materials and doing the work for 
the paving and curbing of Main St. from the north 
line of Ogden Ave. to the north line of Wills Ave. to 
the north end of the draw bridge with vitrified brick 
paving blocks and stone curbing. WM. SOMER- 
VILLE, city clerk. 1419 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Elba, Ala.) 
Bids are wanted March 16 for erecting a $20,000 
court-house. F, M. CUSHING, Judge of Probate. 
1618 


QE 
[At Columbus, O.) 
Bids are wanted by the Com. on Pians and Speci- 


cations until March 19 for erecting St. Peter’s 
‘erman Evangelical Lutheran Church. CHRISTIAN 
OTSCH, sec’y. 1419 


(\EMENT. 
4 (At Wheeling, W. Va.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
roposals for furnishing and delivering about 32,000 
srrels of American Portland cement for Ohio River 
ams will be received here until March 23, 1903. 
uformation furnished on application. W.E.CRAIG- 
ILL, Capt,, Engre. 1420 


QUILDING. 


{At Cincinnati, O.)} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
vard of Trustees, Commissioners of Waterworks, 
ntil March 17 for the construction of the coal 
orage houses, trestle approaches, inclines and tracks 


PROPOSALS. 
for the eastern pumping z station located o on 1 the water- 
works grounds near the village of California and for 


St., and between Eastern Ave. and the Ohio River in 
the city of Cincinnati, in accordance with plans, 


of the chief engineer of the Board of Trustees, 
Commissioners of Waterworks. AUG. HERRMANN, 
presieens. 1419 


Buepise. 
{At Charleston, 8. C.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 4, 1903, for constructing a brick and 
steel —— for machine, boiler and blacksmith 
— Navy Yard, Charleston, S.C. Appropriation, 
$342 000 Pians and epecitications can be seen at the 
Bureau or the navy yard named, or will be furnished 
by the Bureau upon deposit of $50 to secure their 
return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 

1421 


UILDING. 
B [At New York, N. Y.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until March 28, 1903, for constructing an addition 
to building No. 41 at the Navy Yard, New York 
Eatimated cost, $25,000. Plans aud specifications can 
be seen at the Bureau, or will be furnished by the 
Commandant of the navy yard named upon deposit 
of $15 to secure theirreturn. MORDECAI T. ENDI- 
COTT, chief of bureau. 1421 


— 
U. S. Engineer Office, 2001 I St., N. Washing- | 
ton, D. C. Sealed proposals for SE anciaion of a 
highway bridge across Potomac River at Washington, 
I). C., will be received here until March 27, 1903. 
Information furnished intending bidders on applica- 
tion. CHAS. J. ALLEN, Lt. Col., Engrs, 1421 


JOWER HOUSE. 
[At Merrill, Pa.} 
U. S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
proposals for building a power house, except founda- 
tion, at Dam No. 6, Ohio Kiver, near Merrill, Pa., 
will be received here until March 27, 1903. In- 
formation furnished on application. W. E. CRAIG- 
HILL, capt., engrs. 1421 


CHOOL. 
S [At Seymour, Wis.) 
R. Dittmer, district clerk, will receive bids 


PROPOSALS. 


| until March 16 for the erection of an eight-room 


| 


specifications and detail drawings on file in the office | 


| 





[At en ww, D.C.) 


| school-building, from plans by Chandler & Park, 
the western pumping station located east of Lumber | architects, Racine, Wis. 1419 


NRANITE. 
[At Kam Island, Me.) 
sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Light-house Engineer, 25 Pemberton Sq., Koom 1017, 
Boston, Mass., until March 16, 1903, for furnish- 
ing and delivering granite for the proposed light and 
fox signal tower on Ram Island Ledge, entrance to 
Portland Harbor, Me., in accordance with specifica- 
tions, copies of which, with blank proposals and other 
information may be had upon application to LIEUT. 
COL, W. S. STANTON, U. 8S. A., Engineer First 
Light-house District. 1419 


— BREAKWATER. 
v [At Barlington, Vt.) 
U S. Engineer Office, Winthrop Building, Boston, 
Mass. Sealed proposals for repairing breakwater at 
Burlington, Vt., will be received until March 16, 
1903, and then publicly opened. Information fur- 
nished on application. HARRY TAYLOR, Capt. 
Engrs. 1419 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., February 17,1903. Sealed 


proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 


P.M. On the 24th day of March, 1903, and then openee, 
for the construction of the extension to the U. 
Post-office at Kalamazoo, Michigan, in Ande ohn 
with the drawings and specification. eopies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Custo- 
dian at Kalamazoo, Michigan, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYIAOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1419 


— HOSPITAL BUILDINGS. 
[At Maskegon, Mich.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
Harry Sawyer, secretary, Muskegon, Mich., until 
noon, April 1, 1903, for furnishing the necessary 
labor and materials required to construct and com- 


| plete the Hackley Hospital buildings at Muskegon, 
| Mich. Plans may be seen at the office of Harry 


| bany, N. Y. 


Sawyer, secretary, Muskegon, Mich., or at the office 
of A. W. Fuller and W. A. P.tcher, architects, Al- 
The work will be divided as follows: 
Mason, iron, carpenter, roofing, painting. glazing and 
elevator work will be included in one estimate. 
Electric work, separate estimate. Plumbing work, 
separate estimate. Heating work, separate estimate. 
Contractors will be required to deposit a certified 
check or surety company’s bond with their bid as a 
guarantee that they will sign the contract in case it 
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Elevator Enclosures, Townsend Building, New York City, C 


RICHEY 
BROWNE 
& DONALD 


IRON AND 
BRONZE 


Stairs 

Elevator Enclosures 
Entrance Doors 

Bank Counter Railings 
Grilles, etc. 


Borden and Review Aves. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


. L. W. Fidlitz, Architect. 
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Every Architect 


in the problem of the perfect lighting of the modern show-window. It should be well lighted, if at all. Nota 


single objection can be raised against 


Frink’s Special Patent Window Reflector 


is Interested 








“ La i 
Li ie Je A 
HICHEST AWARDS EVERYWHERE 
Floods the window with a brilliant, even light, no dazzling glare in the eyes to obscure the vision. Permits the 


display to be seen to best possible advantage. 


INVESTIGATION MEANS SPECIFICATION 


Send for particulars on up-to-date store lighting, including our specialties in show-case lighting, and our unequalled 
sectional glass cluster reflectors for interior lighting. Effective, economical, durable 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 860 Franklin 





PATENTED APRIL 20, 1897 yo 
PATENTED FEB. 21, 1899 leu 


GEO. FRINK SPENCER, Manager 

















Notable Persian Rugs 


Our collection of Persian Rugs and Carpets — which of all Oriental Rugs are the best, is 
composed of pieces selected for their individual merit by our representative in Persia. _ 

The high quality of material, superior weaves and variety of color schemes, designs and 
sizes, make our stock unique in this market. We can comply with the most exacting demands. 

Our dealings being only with the trade and profession, Architects and Decorators will find 
special facilities. Their clients will receive every courtesy, when introduced by letter or in person. 

The furnishing throughout of Hotels, Business Offices and Apartment Houses is a feature to 
which we ask special attention. 





KENT-COSTIKYAN 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 


Fine Persian Rugs and Carpets 


WHOLESALE 


890 Broadway, Cor. 19th St.. New York 


Telephone 2069 18th Street 




















PROPOSALS. 


should be awarded to them, all as provided for in the 
specifications. For further information. address 
HARRY SAWYER, secretary, Muskegon, Mich. 
. 1419 
JOSPITAL. 
: (At Fort Lincoln, N. D.} 
Office + Chief Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until March 23, 
1903, for the construction of a hospital at Fort Lin- 
coln, N.D. Plans and specifications may be seen and 
blank proposals with full instructions, had upon 
application here, or at the office of the Constructing 
Quartermaster, Bismarck, N. D. GEO. E. POND, 
C. Q. M. 1420 


NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 











JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
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MINERAL WOOL. ie Professional 























FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. y 
Samples and Circulars Free. : Eth Ics. EE 
U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !49 Liberty Street, The following « « | 











. CODE OF ETHICS... 
— “i Prepared in Conformity with the 


















© | tecategme © orien tp 
‘““WuiTE METAL CLEAR THROUGH ” thi Sy pa anmey of baht 


| Was e+ - os & 4. o-8 OS 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 


This phrase explains the superiority of 

¢ - - 1895. .- 

SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
puilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2, A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of th: 
fact of such ownership. 


BENEDICT-NICKEL 
SEAMLESS TUBINC 


= 7 
; Nickel plated brase soon shows wear, but “ BENE- SEcTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
ih sa ‘ a building contract except as “owner.”’ 

i DICT NICKEL” wears forever. * 





SEcTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

@.4 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 

to supplant an architect after definite steps 


NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, | “°° "SSO" sees cmos: 


SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Members 

to criticise in the public prints the professional 
PLASTERERS. conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o} 
a professional journal. 


i 
i 
i 


i 


It is highly non-corrosive and an occasional wiping 
restores its original bright nickel lustre. 


Our “ Table Book” tells more fully of its advantages 
and of our Seamless Brass and Copper Tubing, of which we 


are among the largest manufacturers. 








BENEDICT & BURNHAM MFG. COMPANY 


Factory and Main Offices, WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway BOSTON, 172 High Street 








BLUE PRINTING. 


B. L. MAKEPEACE, GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO. 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





CHAS. E. MOSS, — * 
a oad Benoa de Westen ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
is é INC. signs in competition for private work or for 


public work, unless for proper compensation, 


BRASS FINISHERS. HERBERT FOWLE, 


43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. and unless a competent professional adviser 
W.P. MARBLE CO., = isemployed to draw up the “conditions” and 
15 Chardon St., Boston, Mass. PORTABLE OVENS. assist in the award. 
CHURCH MEMORIAL WIN- ° 
DOWwS. =. a Siggy Ty < i SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO a 7 : ings except as an original contributor in any 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. ROOFING DUCK duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
lise secure any work for which such a competition 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. C, H. BATCHELDER & CO., remains undecided. 
234 State St., + 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, Boston, Mass. P : : 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
SASH CORD. tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. —— mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
E. A. CARLISLE. POPE & CO SILVER as ye “7 service. It is the duty of every architect to 
‘ “9 y * t ° 











charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 


2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- SEAM-FACE GRANITE. than to accept work to which he cannot give re 
a ORS. ; GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE proper personal attention. af 
«yale ha ieienantate | Park Row Building’ New York ae 
: be ing, New York. - r F Be: 
+ oy ee 176 Federal St., Boston. | Sxction 13. No Member shall compete in Aid 
| \ amount of commission, or offer to work for rae 
FIRE- ESCAPES. STABLE FIXTURES. less than another, in order to secure the work : 3 ih 
* 1 ae 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG +3) 
co. ; me Won. IRON STALL & SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte ane 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. competition with or to consult with an archi Sie 
MARBLE DEALERS : tect who has been dishonorably expelled from aw 
eae . STONE CARVING AND MoD- the “Institute ” or “ Society.” ait 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE ELLING * au: 
QUARRYING CO., S ; : ‘py: 
(L. M. Glover, Agent) HUGH CAIRNS, _ SECTION 1S. yp pne assumption of the title of oh! 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. ; ury Street, Boston. Architect ” should be held to mean that the : eh 
: bearer has the professional knowledge and 4 
MASONS AND BUILDERS. TELEPHONES. natural ability needed for the proper invention, ak 
S. H. COUCH CO., illustration and supervision of all building q 


MORRILL & WHITON CON.- 


STRUCTION CO.. Pearl St., Boston, Mass. operations which he may undertake. 





35 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. | (Send for irculer A.) : * 

MODELLI‘C AND ORNA- WATERPROOF CELLARS Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
MENTAL PLASTER. | at practice as to forward the cause of profes 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & coma — FRANK B. GILBRETH, sional education and render all possible help 

sgt Cambridge St. Resten. | lye F re Row Bidg., New York. te juniors, draughtsmen and stuclents. 
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OTIS AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 


are particularly well adapted for private 









residence service, as with our Improved 
Push Button System of Control a regular 
attendant is unnecessary, this operating 
device being so simple that the younger 
members of the family can operate the car 
with entire safety. The machine can be 
operated both from the car and hallways. 


It is becoming the rule in high-class dwell 
ings to install more than one Otis Automati 
Electric Elevator. An Otis Automatic Ele 
tric Dumb- Waiter is now quite generally in 
cluded. The larger mansions are being 
oo equipped with a separate Automatic Eleva 
tor for the servants and the limit is not yet. 


Oris ELEVATOR COMPANY 
71 Broadway, New York 


Branch offices throughout the country. 











Tie CT NEDSON CO- 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


eR a 
me 
nal ¥ 
a 
DA BORED OR BUILT-UP) -¢- 
.G) ULB 4 a LC el ah 


g AND 24 FEETLONG 9% 


CARVED CAPITALS ...° 

 NEWELS-BALUSTERS~ @DETAIL WORK 
RAIL: ETC A SPECIALTY 
WR/TE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


j 
| 
| 











THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectura! Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES; 
Gor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——_ oF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











BOSTON AGENTS. 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


Old Joints 


and threads in pipe fittings 
often break when detach- 
ed. This would not be the 
case if sealed in the fitting 
with 


Wisconsin 
Graphite 

Pipe Joint 
Paste 


which prevents corrosion and 
lengthens the life of all 
pipe joints. 


Write for /ree sample 
and full particulars. 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CO., 
Address Box No. 23, North Side 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —~ 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
Wee, The Bead vqceccccnces ; soe 
ARCHITECT'L ORNAMENTATION. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston . 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... | 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren %hemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Makepeace, B. L., Boston............ 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
505580 -cheweecsscodovesced (eow) 


Garton & Lidgerwood Oo., New York. 
BRASS FINISHERS. 

Marble Co., W. P., Boston...........- 
BRICKS (Reg Oxide). 

Wieernain Granhite Oo., Pittab’g, Pa. 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 


Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
CAPITALS. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 





CARVING. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston......... 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) 


Atlas Cement Co., New York......... | 


CLEAN-OUT. 
Craig, David, Boston.................. 
CLOCKS 
Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Ss ly 0.0 ndethued> cnbbvbedeeah 
CONTRACTING. 
Flyut Building & Construction Co., 
PN. MDs bc 6c pen vsnetdatedes 
Rutan, William L., Boston. ........ 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
CORDAGE. 
Sameonr Corde ge Works, Boston. (eow) 
CRANES. 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
Sy EIN Sooo + on cdccdeceseosgeces 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
RR HUE v0 6 bk an vg céhnu datedee chase 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 


| DEAPENING QUILT. 


Samuel! Cabot, Boston, Mass.........- 


DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Uo., The, Columbus, O. 


Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... | 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
| ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 

Otis Elevator Co., New York......... 

Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 
| Northern Engineering Works, De- 

CONE, BIUED voce nsec secscccvcovccess 

ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 

Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 
ENGINF ERS. 

dager Co., Charles J., Boston........ 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Eriecsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 





PEER voccedudes Sosenedeses cqcecves 


| PILING DEVICES. 


Art Metai Construction Co,, James 
SOW, Ble Boccice ovcus ‘ 


rasan’ te Ee 
Loomis-Manning FilterCo., Phila., Pa ‘ 
| FIRE-ESCAPES. : 
Standard Fire escape & Mfg. Co., Bos 
| ba hank ebrehas 660b0 04 g0'0d 0042 cwe I 
| FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
Yantacaw Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
| FIREPROOFING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 
York 
National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg 
ie > "ae Baan Uiigd tees occ 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 
Haves. Geo... New Vork............-- 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0 
FLOOR POLISH. 
Rnteher Polish o., Roston......... 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 
Northern Engineering Works, D« 
in s 560s shiddaéveddesedss ce 
GALVANIZED IRON. 
American Sheet Stee] Co., New York 
GATES. 
Wm R. Pitt, New York........(mor 
GRATES, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York. 
GREASE (Graphite). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Ps 








